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With our own hands we builded a 
home in the wilderness, far from the 
beaten track of man’s habitation and 
fashioned it from the material at hand. 
The wild honeysuckle soon spread over 
the cabin roof and the red-lipped roses 
ran riot in the little patch of ground that 
I cleared in front of the cabin. This was 
all so long before we hearkened to the 
voice of ambition calling us to the battle 
with the world. It was before we learned 
aught of the fatal allurement of gold. 
Before ambition came dangling distine- 
tion’s shoddy badge before our gaze. 
Then thé miserable greed for gain crept, 
like the serpent into Eden of old, and 
peace, scorning to dwell in an atmosphere 
so sordid, spread her wings and fiew 
away. Only now, after years of toil and 
hope deferred, do I know with what a 
sigh of regret One bade the little cottage 
farewell. Would to God that I had 
known it sooner! What heartburnings, 
what nights of bitter anguish, what 
days of sad unrest, we might have es- 
eaped. There we knew no false friends, 
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no implacable enemies. The peace of all 
things dwelt with us and the wild chil- 
dren of the wood were our intimates. 
Often now, when evening’s embers turn 
from gold to gray, I sit and gaze into 
the ashes until I conjure a picture of a 
little eabin in the virgin forest upon the 
mountainside. Then the ashes fall away 
and the picture fades bringing me back 
onee more to the realization of the four 
narrow walls and the paved streets and 
garish lights of the crowded city. 

We called it our lodge. It was less 
than that even for it was merely a hut 
of logs, covered with boards split from 
the cedars and lit with one little window 
which looked toward the smiling sunrise 
every morning. One rude door gave en- 
trance to the single room. Yet to us it 
was home. No dearer word is in the 
vocabulary of any language than 
‘*home.’’ Yes, it was home and it fitted 
our life then better than any creation of 
rarest marble. 

We were children in all but stature 
and the immensity of our surroundings 
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at first appalled us. We were awed as 
children fear the coming of the dark. 
The giant trees towered above and 
around us like Titan sentinels of the Al- 
mighty throwing masses’of deep shade 
across our path until the gloom seemed 
to weigh down upon us like an ineubus. 
The sun wheeling down the west gave the 
earth over into the keeping of the Spirit 
of Night, and the sable shadows growing 
deeper, seemed to wrap all things in their 
scmber cloak and enfold them in a great 
silence. The deep old forest came nearer 
and nearer until it seemed wishing to 
shut out the light of even the friendly 
stars. It was when night drew on that 
we felt the immensity of all the region 
and, like the woods’ creatures seek their 
resting place at night, we sought the 
protection of our humble roof and the 
cheering light of the evening lamp. 
With.the lapse of time this fooling faded 
away and we grew to love the protecting 
touch of the night-time as the infant 
loves the enfolding embrace of a 
mother’s arms. When the summer days 
came and the upland breezes played the 
grand opera of nature upon the harp 
boughs of the towering trees, then stood 
we hand in hand within the forest aisles 
and worshiped at the shrine of the In- 
finite. 

The little home was built on a tiny 
level glade and from it ran a woods path 
ambling lazily down to the spring where 
a limpid little brook was born. Such a 
lazy little stream it was as it slipped out 
from under the flat rock there in the 
hillside and wandered aimlessly around 
the base of the hill, moistening the red 
roots of an old cedar that grew half in 
the water, then washing the flags and 
fronds of the dark green ferns that bent 
over for a drink, finally widening out in 
a little valley into a miniature lake with 
cat-tails and water lilies and tall dank 


rushes almost shutting the water from 
view. ‘These rushes were the homes of 
innumerable red-wings who nested there 
and played the clarionet to the listening 
bullfrog who made his citadel on a half- 
submerged log out in the center. This 
old fellow seemed to have no other object 
in life but to nab some of the many in- 
sects that were constantly whirling in 
erazy gyrations over the still, sunlit sur- 
face; that, and at evening to breathe 
deep-toned intonations that welled up 
out of the marsh like the distant 
braying of a tuba in a street band. Long 
after the sun had sank to rest the old 
bittern who had his castle on an island 
out in the center of the lake would wake 
up and complain in hoarse gutterals 
about the eternal misfit of things. One 
day we surprised him as he stood gazing 
down into the water like some avian 
Socrates. He gave us one pained sur- 
prised look when discovered, and with a 
squawk he raised into the air dangling 
his long skinny legs a yard in the rear, 
he flapped slowly away into the deep 
woods where those curious bipeds who 
disturbed his meditations could not fol- 
low. 

The folk of the wood were shy at first, 
but we soon grew to know them as they 
to know us. Eventually we were elected 
full fellows in the Order of Wild Things, 
a position I still hold and prize more 
than membership in any other order. 
The busy brown squirrels with their jet 
black busy tails that gave such a saucy 
expression to the wearer, were the first 
to overcome their natural and_ well- 
grounded prejudice against man, and 
take us into their confidence. They spent 
the whole summer long in larding up 
pine nuts for the coming winter and we 
soon came under their watchful eyes. 
Our every action was scrutinized and 
commented upon. The fact that we lay 
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abed after the sun shone was a never- 
ending source of worry to these little fel- 
lows. They sat on the window ledge 
and scolded until it was impossible to 
sleep. Many punishments were threat- 
ened but none executed. I suppose that 
one was daily delegated to attend to 
awakening us. At least every morning 
about the same time an animated alarm 
clock would turn loose right beside the 
bed and then farewell sleep for that day. 

Of books we had none but the great 
book of Nature. The birds and animals 
of the forest were our studies. A 
mother grouse chose her nesting place 
near the dim trail that led through the 
timber to the distant settlement. She 
hollowed out a slight depression in the 
soft earth and lined it with pine needles 
and dry leaves. Here she deposited her 
nine cinnamon-brown eggs and guarded 
them in her habit of brown. We often 
stood near while she sat upon the nest 
and never betrayed her presence save 
by the flashing of a black eye as it 
watched us jealously. It was our delight 
to see the eggs finally blossom out into 
nine little fluffy yellow balls that 
were able to run_ almost before 
they had left the shell. Before 
life was a day old for them they 
had learned the first of all woods les- 
sons; that of secreting themselves. At a 
ecrtain call from the watchful mother 
they vanished. Search where you might, 
not one of them could be seen. All the 
time though, there were anxious little 
eyes watching you from under objects 
that would hardly secrete a fly. Mean- 
while the old bird would come limping 
toward you with her wing hanging 
limply by her side as though sorely hurt. 
To humor the ruse we often followed 
where she led until she deemed that we 
were safely away from her brood then 
with a whir of wings she would sail away 
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into the deep woods. Then softly hide and 
soon the low eall of the bird sounded and 
she alighted near where the little ones 
had hid. One by one they crept from 
their hiding places. Clucking softly as 
a mother hen, she would count the as- 
sembled darlings over and slip away into 
the undergrowth. I never could see that 
the father of that family amounted to 
very much. He had a log down in the 
deep shade of the forest where he sat all 
the summer long and drummed with his 
wings until the whole glade reverberated 
with the sound. Whenever he was dis- 
turbed he would spread the Elizabethan 
ruff that he wore and chatter angrily at 
the intruder. I suppose that after his 
patient little mate brought off that large 
family he went among the other grouse 
and boasted about his children. He 
looked like that kind of a grouse. 

There was a small leafy-topped fir tree 
that we had allowed to stand near the 
eabin. On windy nights it tried to 
frighten us by reaching out its branches 
and softly seraping on the roof. We had 
a conceit that after doing this the tree 
would laugh quietly to itself over the 
joke. Many times I vowed that tree 
should find a burial place in the cemetery 
of the wood-shed but there was always 
such a storm of protest from One that 
the little tree stood. It was well that it 
did so, for that summer a pair of robins 
came pioneering and after a spirited de- 
bate selected the tree for a nesting site. 
It was a liberal education in harmony to 
watch the construction of that home. 
Mrs. Robin was the master architect, 
while her spouse must content himself 
with being merely felloweraft. It was 
she who laid the plan of the whole 
structure and arranged the plan. She 
told him what to bring and when, then 
taking it away she laid it in order. The 
only difficulty they had was when he in- 
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sisted upon his right to sing from the 
topmost bough of the tree or from the 
comb of the cabin roof. Then she gently 
shided him for his laziness, but less in 
anger than sorrow. Then, often when he 
was away upon his errand of mud 
gathering a little longer than she deemed 
necessary, after several minutes of anx- 
ious arranging the straws about the nest 
and ealling in querulous tones, she be- 
came worn out with the suspense and 
flitted away to find the truant. Soon she 
would return with him trailing along 
in her wake looking very crestfallen and 
shamefaced as though he had _ been 
aught fishing for the fat angle-worms 
that lived in such profusion down in the 
rich mud flat beside the spring. The 
home was at last complete and the little 
builder called it good. Then my music 
loving fellow was free to indulge his ea- 
pacity without hindrance. All day long 
he sat near the nest and poured his soul 
in liquid melody. One morning there 
was an egg in the nest. Such a delicate 
blue creation; like the deep blue of the 
clear sky. What a storm of protest was 
raised when we climbed up to view the 
treasure. Both parents expostulated 
and scolded in no uncertain terms at our 
intrusion. How soon they learned that 
we were not on mischief bent. Indeed, 
the happy pair seemed proud that we 
should be interested in their housekeep- 
ing. One by one until four were lain and 
mamma must needs stay at home and at- 
tend to her duties. Fourteen days of 
steady hovering down into the deep eup 
and warming life into the marvelous 
spheres beneath her without hardly leav- 
ing the nest at all. Then the noise and 
confusion, glad cries and unfinished 
snatches of song that woke us early one 
morning. Upon investigation we found 
four little naked callow bodies that must 
have seemed to the happy couple the 


loveliest things of earth but to our un- 
educated eyes were anything but beauti- 
ful. But, alas, we were uneducated as 
yet. The task of feeding those four 
hungry mouths seemed an unceasing 
one. All day both the old folks were 
busy carrying food and when night came 
the little ones were clamorous for more. 
With the first red streak of dawn they 
were up and the yellow mouths were 
agape for more. It was a sad day in 
angle-worm land when those babies were 
hatched. Great fat fellows were brought 
dangling helplessly and crowded into 
the waiting throats. At last the hunger 
grew too great for even the industry of 
the parents to satisfy. It was then that 
the resourceful little mother hit upon a 
plan. There was those other bipeds that 
lived in that queer structure right be- 
side the nest who seemed to have plenty 
and more. Why should she not ask them 
to divide? No sooner was the thought 
conceived than executed. In at the open 
window she flew and perched upon the 
dinner table, her black eyes ablaze with 
excitement. Hopping sedately up to a 
morsel of food she appropriated it and 
returned to the clamorous youngsters. 
She came again and again until her 
visits grew to be as fully a part of the 
meal. 

Can the denizens of crowded city 
streets where the heat beats with tropic 
fervor upon the smooth pavement realize 
a summer in the mountains. Many 
times have I dreamed of that one sum- 
mer in the upland parks carpeted with 
emerald grass and dotted with perfumed 
flowers. The giant arms of the towering 
pines throwing over the earth a grateful 
shade, beneath which we lay and sleepily 
gazed at the distant river, like a silver 
ribbon stretched across the distant foot- 
hills. Now a steamer toiled up its 
winding channel looking in the distance 
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a child’s boat. Then a great raft of 
logs would slowly drift down the stream 
and disappear behind the jutting hill 
where the river made a curve. The ber- 
ries ripened in the July sun and all the 
creatures came and took full measure. 
Every bird and beast came for a share 
of Nature’s feast. We garnered for the 
coming winter, nor sought to disturb the 
other children of the wild. Even the 
bears were welcome, but they seemed shy 
about making our acquaintance. Then 
autumn came creeping in, so silently that 
he was at hand before we hardly knew. 
Almost in one night a sharp frost smote 
the leaves of the birches and alders from 
green to gold. The groves of tamarac 
far away on the high mountain were like 
splashes of sunshine against the dark 
green background of the conifers. We 
walked in the forest one day and started 
from beneath our very feet a snow-white 
rabbit who went bounding away an ani- 
mated snow ball until he was at safe dis- 
tance, then sat up and worked his funny 
little nose in a most comical manner. One 
never had seen a rabbit white and at 
sight of this one gave a delicious scream 
of delight. We now found that every 
creature was preparing for the grip of 
winter. Every furry coat grew thick 
and warm and every feather became 
long and soft. The great old owl who 
made such melancholy dole in the woods 
back of the house became quite gray as 
though touched by the hand of time. 
The rabbits were all white now and 
showed up against the dark earth with 
startling distinctness. They seemed to 
feel that they were very conspicuous too, 
for they would sit close beneath a rock 
or fallen log long before attempting to 
escape. ‘The moss upon the trees grew 
longer and heavier to protect the trunks 
from the chill of winter. All the birds 
had banded and were away to the South. 
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Every day great fleets of waterfowl! 
could be seen voyaging through the blue 
sea of Heaven. A long crested jay took 
up his abode with us and made himself 
our eallboy. Each time One stepped to 
the door his shrill note rang out like the 
filing of a cross-cut saw. Not one was 
exempted from the attention of this fel- 
low in the dark blue uniform, not even 
the little striped chipmunk who resided 
in a hollow beneath the cairn of stones 
that I had removed from the garden and 
piled out of the’ way. He should have 
been fast asleep long ago, but he must 
needs come out whenever Mr. Jay called. 
Then winter came, but not until all was 
ready for the coming. The chipmunk at 
last retired and curled his body into a 
round ball, warming his cunning little 
nose with a bushy tail; the frisky brown 
squirrels laid up enough pine nuts for 
many squirrels; the mossy overcoat on 
the trees became thick and warm; then 
came the snow. It was not heralded by 
trumpet blast of storm, but crept upon 
us in the night soft as the footfall of an 
angel, covering the whole scene with its 
fleeey mantle. The morning dawned and 
it’ was still falling. Great white flakes 
softly drifted down from the upper air 
end settled upon every rock and tree and 
hill. For two feet it fell and then 
ceased. The great red sun came out and 
touched the landscape with its splendor. 
The majestic old mountain towered 
above us, a monument of alabaster. The 
firs and hemlocks towered around us, 
spires of Parian marble. All the harsh 
and angular lines of Nature’s rugged 
face were touched by the delicate al- 
chemy and rounded out and softened. 
That morning another lodger came. A 
vesper sparrow who had not heeded the 
admonitions of sparrows older and more 
experienced than himself, lingered too 
long in the lap of an autumn that was 
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almost a summer, and was caught by the 
falling snow. He was sitting upon the 
chop block in the wood house that morn- 
ing. Poor little fellow! It was certainly 
a dreary old world for him. There was 
not a thing that a respectable sparrow 
could eat and there was that feathery 
something that got hold on one’s feet 
and nipped them most strangely. He 
ruffled an already much disordered coat 
and with a despairing chirp flew out into 
the snow and perched upon the little fir 
tree of the robin’s memory. There he 
sat all that day and complained about 
his fate, no doubt reproaching himself 
for not departing southward with his 
fellows. He soon learned that the wood 
house was the most appropriate place for 
an outeast sparrow and so the morning 
found him there. He would not eat at 
first, but hunger soon tamed him so that 
he was willing to become our pensioner 
for the winter. 

Our human neighbors were all far 
away and did not often call, but we had 
many visitors that winter. They came at 
night and left their cards, and by them 
we could tell who had called, for they all 
came at night. There was Bre’r Rabbit, 
and Monsieur Mink, and Senor Lynx, 
and Mr. Weasel that came, for they all 
left their cards upon the soft snow in the 
front yard. Not one of these tarried to 
speak with us, though. Only once did 
our visitor speak us in passing. One 
night when the moon was at its full and 
the myriad stars shooting down their 
beams touched the erystal frost spires 
until they glittered like diamonds of 
rarest cut, we were startled by hearing, 
upon the still air, a sound that froze the 
blood in our veins. It came rolling up 
out of the deep canon, filling the great 
silence with a penetrating wail. My wife 
crept close to my side and I could feel 
her heart throb with fear. Once more it 
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came, this time nearer than before. The 
frightened dog crept beneath the bed 
and the whole forest seemed to actually 
hold its breath. Once more it rang out, 
now seemingly right at the cabin. No 
sound for a time, then it came, but more 
remote. Gradually it became fainter 
and more distant until it was lost be- 
yond the mountain. The next morning 
we found the card of our largest caller ; 
the cougar had been visiting. He came 
but onee, and we were happy that we 
were not on his regular ealling list. These 
were our most prominent eallers, but we 
had many others, all of them of interest 
as we studied their signs manual left 
upon the snow. 

We had of books perhaps a score and 
among them a worn copy of Shakespeare. 
[ possess that old copy of Avon’s immor- 
tal bard still, and now and again I creep 
into the library, take it down, and as 
Aladdin rubbed the lamp, I turn over 
the pages and command visions of other 
and happier days to arise. One comes to 
me first of an open fireplace filled with 
fragrant pine, its genial warmth filling 
the little log room and shedding a soft 
mellow light over all. A little woman 
upon a low stool by my side sits listen- 
ing to thoughts the grandest ever uttered 
by mortal tongue. As I hold the tattered 
again that happy 
winter and grow sad with the longing. 
A sweet sweet secret was whispered into 
my ear one winter evening by my little 
girl as she nestled into my chair and laid 
her bonny head upon my shoulder. A 
dear dear secret, but withal one that 
filled me with foreboding. I hid the 
thought however, and silently invoked 
the Father of us all to bring her through 
the trial in safety. 

For months the snow lay deep and 
shut us from the world without, but one 
morning we awoke to hear the old trees 
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sighing as if from pure delight. A 
zephyr had crept in as we slept and 
whispered to the old pines that spring 
was coming. Already the brilliant white 
had lost its sheen and the snow’ was 
growing gray. Soon the grasp of the 
grim King was loosened and the snow, 
transformed into water, was chattering 
merrily down the hillsides in tiny rivu- 
lets which added to others went rolling 
away to join the distant river. With the 
going of the snow came the blue-birds 
and the robins, advance guards of the 
avian family. Then great flights of 
water birds went northward under the 
direction of an experienced old admiral 
who kept clanging his orders back along 
the line to his aides in the rear. Brown 
bits of earth now showed through the 
snow and in a night were carpeted with 
cowslips and wake-robins, pioneers in 
the flower world. All day now, I toiled 
in the little clearing, cutting down im- 
mense trees that bowed to earth with a 
erash and lopping away their sturdy 
limbs, piling them into great heaps that 
formed bonfires at night that startled all 
the woods family. Then came the day of 
all days. I found myself tramping the 
silent path out to the distant settlement 
for aid to support One in the first great 
trial of her life. Miles and miles that 
dim path led through the virgin forest, 
my feet speeding it in haste, my heart in 
the little home on the mountainside. 
That dear old lady whose help I sum- 
moned, I shall bless her to the end of 
this earthly journey. May her crown in 
Heaven be of the purest gold. It took 
her just three minutes to pull on a sun- 
bonnet, mount a sturdy pony standing 
ready at the door, and follow me back 
along the woods trail. The first sight 
that greeted my anxious gaze upon 
opening that cabin door was the smiling 
face of her who held my heart’s core. All 
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was well, and before many hours [| was 
made acquainted with the novel sensation 
of being ‘‘papa’’ for the first time. A 
cheerful but pale little woman smiled at 
me as I entered and that little bundle of 


_ linen upon her arm was my son. I need 


not tell you my feelings as I leaned over 
that bed and smoothed back her hair. 
Those of you who have experienced it 
will know—the others could not com- 
prehend. 

The summer days grew warm now and 
all Nature sprang into life. The little 
garden grew apace and I wrought to 
make it grow. One with our baby was 
always with me at my work, she with 
busy fingers fashioning delicate articles 
to adorn him while he lay upon the 
bianket at her feet gazing at the fleecy 
clouds sailing across the sea of blue with 
wide and startled eyes, no doubt won- 
dering if they were not ships of fairy- 
land from whence he had so lately 
strayed. 

Summer waned again and came the 
seedtime and the time of frost. Again 
the woods turned from green to gold and 
again the woods people took on their 
winter dress. Again came the soft white 
snow and wrapped all the children in its 
pure mantle. Once more we took up the 
work indoors and the evening study. 
Now we had the prattle of a babe to 
cheer the winter solitude. One day 
there came a sound that was not the 
merry prattle, a sound that struck terror 
to our hearts as we knelt beside the erib 
where lay our little one. He was ill and 
that moan smote upon our ears as no 
other sound of earth. We nursed him 
and did all that we in our ignorance 
knew to do. Then I fashioned snowshoes 
and set out upon the weary tramp to 
the nearest doctor for relief. My feet 
were leaden shodded those seemingly 
endless miles. My heart was back in the 
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mountain cabin where my little one lay 
ill. Without rest, and while the gloom of 
a winter’s night was closing down upon 
me, I set out upon the return. Leaving 
the settlement I plunged once more into 
the pathless woods. It was not long that 
the darkness prevailed, however, for the 
moon rose and shed her silver radiance 
over all. The frozen snow sparkled as it 
crunched under my feet and all was 
silence, save the throbbing of my heart 
and the grate of the snowshoes. In the 
dim dawn of a winter’s morning I neared 
the cabin and something told me my mis- 
sion was in vain. A tear-stained face 
met me at the door and one glance into 
the little room was enough to tell the sad 
sad story. The little face lay white upon 
the pillow, the baby hands were stilled 
forevermore. Together we knelt beside 
the crib and together said ‘‘Thy will be 
done.’’ With my own hands I fashioned 
a little box out of cedar boards and with 
my own hands laid our treasure to rest 
within the arms of our common mother. 
The gentle kindly snow that night 
wrapped our lost one in its mantle of 
purity. But oh! how dreary that home 
was that winter night. The lamp id 
not send out its wonted cheerful glow, 
the fire did not warm us as of yore. To- 
gether we sat, hand in hand, silent, save 
for the sobs that were the weak voices 
of our sorrow. 

What a blessing it is that Time—-that 
old nurse—heals all our woes. Spring- 
time came and old dame Nature, in the 
goodness of her heart, covered the little 
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mound with a soft green mantle, and 
strewed roses over it, bedding our lamb 
in their fragrance. 

As the spring gave place to summer 
again, one day I saw a man standing in 
the shadow of a pine, a parti-colored rod 
in his hand. Soon another came with a 
tripod and yet others with stakes and 
chains. Then I knew that our solitude 
was broken ; this was the vidette guard of 
civilization. They passed, leaving in 
their wakes rows of stakes covered with 
eabalistic marks. Then came others with 
axes and saws, followed by yet others 
with teams and serapers and picks and 
shovels. All day and far into the night 
we could hear the discharge of blasting 
powder like the cannonading of some dis- 
tant battle. It was a battle, one to sub- 
due the wilderness. With the scream of 
the first locomotive came the wish to be 
back in the busy haunts of men. One 
did not oppose, but the backward look 
at the little headstone in the yard, 
dressed in its garb of roses was more elo- 
quent than words can ever be. The city 
was calling to us, through the night and 
the day it called, at my work in the 
woods it ealled, though I strove to 
silence it, so one fair day we bade adieu 
to the little cabin and to all the scenes 
where we had been so happy, and where 
our first great sorrow was, to return to 
the city with its greed for pelf and place 
and power. Oftentimes I dream of the 
little home we left and wonder if the 
hand of Time has-touched it gently, and 
if it does not still stand, mutely urging 
us to return. 
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Mountain sheep in Colorado. 


Herewith is shown a photograph of about the wariest and 
hardest to find animals that roam the Rocky Mountains. In 
spite of the fact that very few photographs have been taken 
of mountain sheep, yet they are much tamer in Colorado, 
perhaps, than in many other states, owing to the fact that 


there has been no open season on them here for several 
years. The accompanying picture was taken very near to 
the little town of Canon City—which, besides being the 
“Gateway to the Rockies,” is also the home of Dall De- 
Weese, our great Western hunter, and of Whort Pigg and 
J. H. Anthony, the slayers of the grizzly bear, Old Mose. 








Photo by James Turnbull 




















Squirrel eating a nut. 


HOW SQUIRRELS BUILD THEIR 


CRAIG S. 


A nest of brown leaves in a tall tree 
is a welcome sight to the hunter in win- 
ter, as, with gun, he steals his way among 
the bare, creaking trees, seeking for 
ganie. 

Possibly it never occurred to him to 
inquire how the dry leaves were held to- 
gether so compactly, and yet so loosely ; 
or why the squirrels made their homes so 
high in the tree-tops, where the fierce 
blasts, which make the trees bend and 
groan, have amplest opportunity to seat- 
ter them every whither. 

If the sportsman hunted with camera 
instead of with gun. and searched the 
forests in summer instead of in winter, 
he might find the squirrels at their work 
of building. 

One day in early summer, while pass- 
ing through a tall maple grove, which, 
the winter before, contained two or three 


NESTS. 


THOMS. 


squirrel homes, I noticed that four trees 
not far apart, each held a nest of green 
leaves. One that was large and rotund, 
was seemingly completed; while the 
others were evidently in process of eon- 
struction. 

I was soon high up in the tree beside 
the finished nest for the purpose of care- 
It was an interesting 
sight—the roundish, flattish ball of 
A three- 
pronged crotch furnished a secure an- 


ful examination. 
leaves, so new and _ fresh. 


chorage. No entrance was in sight; 
though latter one was found at the side, 
immediately opposite a limb. The upper 
side was domed with leaves shingled one 
upon the other, and these were pressed so 
close together, and held down so securely 
by a large, dead twig laid across the top, 
that I am sure no rain could penetrate 
them. 
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I had to argue with my conscience a 
little before persuading it that this par- 
ticular nest ought to be sacrificed to 
scientific uses. 

Since it was early summer, however, 
and the squirrel had ample time and ma- 
terials to build others, I obtained a re- 
luetant consent. 

The lower part of the nest was made 
of leafy twigs from one to two feet in 
length—the longest measuring twenty- 
eight inches. These the sharp-toothed 
squirrel had cut from nearby limbs, and 
carried to the place selected for the nest. 
They were arranged crossing each other 
in studied fashion until a foundation was 
formed, which the strongest wind would 
hardly dislodge. Shorter twigs were then 
laid crossing, recrossing, and intertwin- 
ing about the hollow center until the 
sides of the house were ready for the 
reof. 

Solidly packed among these leafy 
twigs, especially in the bottom of the 
nest, single leaf clusters were solidly 
packed. No detached leaves were found. 
The squirrel, in every instance, had bit- 
ten off the bud protuberance close to the 
limb so as to be able to carry the whole 
leaf-cluster without detaching the single 
leaves. In this way the inside of the 
nest was made soft and warm. 

The roof was made of both the longer 
and shorter twigs, well compacted with 
the single leaf-clusters. It was a fact 
for astonishment that nearly all loose 
twig-ends had been gathered up and 
tucked in as neatly as ever was counter- 
pane upon a bed. 

While the nest was not a work of art, 
the structure, considering the materials 
used, was truly remarkable, and was pos- 
sible only with green leaves and tender, 
pliable twigs. 

I could not blame the owner—a female 
red squirrel—for appearing on a tree not 
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over twenty feet distant, and scolding 
me roundly for my unwarranted intru- 
sion upon her new-made home. Her chat- 
ter reminded me of a boy making music 
upon a broad grass-blade, only the note 
was rather short, follewed by three or 
four shorter and lower ones. 

A few rods away, in another tree, was 
a nest which apparently had been the 
home of the squirrel during the previous 
winter. It was also anchored in a three- 
pronged crotch, but was made of strong, 
short, and dead twigs, which were en- 
tirely bare of leaves. They were the kind 
that crows use in making their nests; 
and my examination convinced me that 

















Squirrel’s nest placed among 
wild grapevines, showing how 
neatly all ends are tucked in. 
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at least the lower part of this nest had 
been made and used by the crows, and 
afterwards utilized by the squirrel as a 
foundation for her winter home. The 
inside was well lined with dead leaves, 
soft inner layers of bark, and bits of 
newspaper. The whole structure was 
strong, safe, snug, and warm. 

In high tree tops are found in great- 
est abundance the leafy twigs of which 
most squirrels’ nests are made, else pos- 
sibly they would not choose to place their 
home so high. 

Though not possessing the delicacy of 
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artistic touch so manifest in the home- 
building work of most birds, the squir- 
rels are nest builders of no mean ability. 
Not only do the materials which they use 
preclude the niceties of their feathered 
neighbors, but the partial dishevelment 
of the outsides of most of their nests, 
is in itself a protection against enemies 
when the trees are otherwise bare of 
leaves; for the more disheveled the ap- 
pearance, the more does the nest seem 
to be simply a bunch of leaves aecident- 
ally caught among the branches. 





—— 


Young magpies and nest—showing one just coming out. 








Photo by S. N. Leek. 
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The limit on deer in the Highlands of Ontario. Photo by A. J. Doner. 


The above picture shows nine members of the Doner Hunt Club of Stayner 


, Ont., and some of their assistants, after finishing a 
hunt on which they all succeeded in getting the limit on deer—two apiece. Does are allowed to be killed in that country the same as 
bucks. 


These hunters were out just ten days, and were especially successful on that hunt, as they do not always succeed in getting 
the limit in the = season—two apiece. 


Resident hunters in that territory are charged $2 each for a hunting license, and non-res- 
idents $25 each. wo coupons are attached to each license allowing the game to be shipped home if desired. 

















(See opposite page.) 














No. 3—At the source of the Cimarron. (See opposite page.) 












He whose soul dwells in outdoor life 
will fi.d at the source of the Cimarron in 
Colorado, scenes that will stir his blood. 
It is a royal bit of geography covered 
with lovely spaces and strange wilds. 
Those who wander with the kodak will 
find it a happy hunting ground. 

The section is just to the northwest of 
Uncompahgre peak where the Uncompah- 
gre mountains meet the San Juan ranges. 

Much of the formation is conglomerate 
and is of a character that weathers 
quickly into changing forms. Some 
mountain ridges are crowned with gigan- 
tic, knotty pickets; other ridge tops are 
a bristling confusion of high crags, tall 
minarats and huge, leaning monoliths. 
The sky lines are the most strangely pic- 
turesque that I have explored. 

Uncompahgre peak, Mount Wetter- 
horn and Mount Coxcomb rise above 
bristling neighbors, and draping from 
the shattered slopes of all are feathery 
streams, white snow fields and purple 
forests. 

Rock avalanches and snow slides often 
plunge at the source of the Cimarron. 
The sedimentray and voleanic rocks of 
the region are swiftly cut to pieces by 
seeping or running water. Here the god 
of erosion works rapidly and incessantly 
vivisecting and dissecting the earth and 
recks. Landscapes are overturned and 
new statuary brought forth in a day. 
Every rain lays bare new stratas, dis- 
solves ridges and undermines and over- 
turns cliffs. The rapid erosion of the 
mountain summits cause much upbuild- 
ing and many changes along the bases 
of these mountains. Water courses are 
invaded and uplifted; rivers are bent; 


gulches filled and groves slowly buried 
alive. 


AT THE SOURCE OF THE CIMARRON. 


Some of the rock spires on the ridges 
rise up more than one hundred feet and 
grand pictures are formed when around 
them the cloud king comes. 

In sunshine or in storm; in winter and 
in summer; in twilight or beneath the 
mystie moon—at any and all times it is 
one of the most impressive of nature’s 
picture galleries. 


ENOS A. MILLS. 














No. 2—One of points showing 
in No. 1. 
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Ruins of Casa Grande, Southern Arizona. 











Photo by C..D. Harrington. 


LOST ON THE DESERT. 


C. D. HARRINGTON. 


In the course of some of my exploring 
and prospecting trips, through the south- 
west, I have had some very unpleasant 
experiences. 

One I shall never forget. It was on a 
trip taken a few year ago, when I went 
over the Blue mountains of Utah pros- 
pecting for copper. 
by a big six-footer 


I was accompanied 
named ‘Ford, who 
used to live out in western Kansas some- 
where. We outfitted at Cortez in the 
southwest corner of Colorado, and went 
down past Ute mountain. Then our trail 
took us some forty or fifty miles down 
McElmo canon and a short distance 
through the Wickieup canyon. Then we 
struck off across the mesa to Montezuma 
canyon, where we stayed several days, 
hunting and exploring the cliff dwellings, 
which were very numerous all over that 





region. Montezuma canyon heads up in 
the Blue mountains, but curves around in 
There is an 
arm of the desert that comes out there, 
and the canyon makes a long curve 
around it. It is ten or fifteen miles 
shorter to cut across this curve than to 
go around it, so we decided to go across. 
We left the canyon one morning, and 
started across with our burros, not carry- 
ing a very large supply of water, as we 
did not expect it to be a very long trip. 
I thought that I knew the trail, but it 
was not very well defined, and travelled 
all day and made a camp at night. We 
did not think very much of that, as I 
thought | e couldn’t be very far from the 
other side »f the curve of the canyon. 
That night there was a hard sandstorm, 
which obliterated what traces there was 


a rather peculiar shape. 
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of the trail. We had a hard time that 
night keeping the burros from stamped- 
ing and leaving us. Everything we had 
was full of sand, and we were in luck 
that we were not buried in it, as it drifts 
like snow during those sand _ storms. 
Nevertheless we got an early breakfast 
the next morning, which we both rel- 
ished, although the bread was a rich 
brown color, and somewhat gritty, caused 
by the sand blowing in our dough, while 
mixing it in the top of the flour sack 
(the prospector’s way of mixing bread, 
when he has no pan handy). We started 
out again, and about eleven o’clock our 
water gave out. 

During the afternoon we opened a few 
ot our tomato cans, and drank the juice, 
and that night again we made a dry 
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camp ; there was also another sand storm 
that night. In the morning we opened 
up the rest of our tomato cans and 
started out, somewhat discouraged and 
pretty tired, having had very little rest 
the past two nights. We would keep look- 
ing in the direction where we thought 
Biue mountain ought to be, but we never 
located it, and then we knew we had lost 
ali points of the compass, and were there- 
fore hopelessly lost. Toward the middle 
of the day our burros bolted and left us. 
There is no place on earth hotter than 
that desert was, at least so it seemed. 
By afternoon our tongues were swollen 
and our mouths parched, and it seemed 
almost impossible to stand it. About the 
middle of the afternoon Ford dropped 
down, although he was much larger and 











The author excavating in cliff dwelling in Southern Arizona. 
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The author on Balanced Rock in Pinell Mts 


stronger than I was, and declared he 
could go no farther. I jollied him up 
and got him started again, but it wasn’t 
very long until he dropped the second 
time, and told me where to write his folks 
in Kansas if I got through. I tried to 
keep him from giving up, but finally 
started on without him, although it 
seemed almost impossible for me to move. 
[ kept on going mechanically for a long 
time, until I got out of sight of Ford. | 
dropped down once myself, but got up 
and tried it again and went perhaps a 
mile, but could go no further. My tongue 
was filling my mouth; my lips were dry 
and cracked and were b!eeding; my eyes 
were burning until I could hardly see. 
About then I cc mineneed thinking of 





, Southern Ar izona., 


all the good and bad things I had ever 
done, of home and friends who were back 
where it was cool and where there was 
plenty of water. I am sure I could think 
of every nice spring of water I had ever 
seen in all my travels. Such thoughts 
were maddening, so I got on my feet 
once more, rubbed my eyes and tried to 
look in the direction where I supposed 
the Blue mountains were. I could not see 
the mountains, but did see something in 
the distance, which seemed to be coming 
towards me. I thought perhaps it was 
our burros coming back, and started to 
meet them, but finally stopped to wait 
for the approaching figures. It proved 
to be a Mormon who had found our bur- 
ros at a dripping spring, some ten miles 

















further on in a small canyon, which ran 
into the Montezuma and after taking off 
the packs and securing the burros had 
come on in search of us, guessing that 
there must be something wrong. He 
would only let me have a very little water 
in my eanteen saying I would hurt my- 
self drinking in the condition in which 
I was. I felt like shooting him, for I be- 
lieve I could have drank the Missouri 
river dry. I told him about where Ford 
was. He went on, returning in the 
eourse of an hour with Ford riding his 
horse and he walking. We started on to 
where our burros were and found them 
just about sun-down. 

Our Mormon camped with us for the 
night, and we certainly showed him how 
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grateful we were for his timely aid as 
far as it was in our power. Of course 
after we got back to the canyon we were 
all right, and as we got up a little higher 
in the mountain, everything was changed. 
There was plenty of good water and the 
mountains were covered with quaking 
aspens, spruce, pine and balsam—a 
striking contrast to what we had been go- 
ing through a few days previous. We 
eamped in an old log cabin, half of it 
built back into the hill and had a very 
enjoyable time of it there, hunting and 
prospecting. One day Ford had killed 
about a yearling fawn, and we had hung 
it up in the shack next to the door. That 
night I woke up with a start. I wasn’t 
sure whether Gabriel’s trumpet had 
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Piute Indian squaw taken near Bluff, Utah. 





Photo by C. D. Harrington. 
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The author on Balanced Rock in Pinell Mts 


stronger than I was, and declared he 
could go no farther. I jollied him up 
and got him started again, but it wasn’t 
very long until he dropped the second 
time, and told me where to write his folks 
in Kansas if I got through. I tried to 
keep him from giving up, but finally 
started on without him, although it 
seemed almost impossible for me to move. 
I kept on going mechanically for a long 
time, until I got out of sight of Ford. | 
dropped down once myself, but got up 
and tried it again and went perhaps a 
mile, but could go no further. My tongue 
was filling my mouth; my lips were dry 
and cracked and were b!eeding; my eyes 
were burning until I could hardly see. 
About then I ec nimeneed thinking of 
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all the good and bad things I had ever 
done, of home and friends who were back 
where it was cool and where there was 
plenty of water. I am sure I could think 
of every nice spring of water I had ever 
seen in all my travels. Such thoughts 
were maddening, so I got on my feet 
once more, rubbed my eyes and tried to 
look in the direction where I supposed 
the Blue mountains were. I could not see 
the mountains, but did see something in 
the distance, which seemed to be coming 
towards me. I thought perhaps it was 
our burros coming back, and started to 
meet them, but finally stopped to wait 
for the approaching figures. It proved 
to be a Mormon who had found our bur- 
ros at a dripping spring, some ten miles 
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, into the Montezuma and after taking off 
a i the packs and securing the burros had 
come on in search of us, guessing that 

there must be something wrong. He 

would only let me have a very little water 
in my canteen saying I would hurt my- 
self drinking in the condition in which 
I felt like shooting him, for I be- 

I could have drank the Missouri 
river dry. I told him about where Ford 
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f was. He went on, returning in the 
course of an hour with Ford riding his 

horse and he walking. We started on to 
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Our Mormon camped with us for the 
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grateful we were for his timely aid as 
far as it was in our power. Of course 
after we got back to the canyon we were 
all right, and as we got up a little higher 
in the mountain, everything was changed. 
There was plenty of good water and the 
mountains were covered with quaking 
aspens, spruce, pine and balsam—a 
striking contrast to what we had been go- 
ing through a few days previous. We 
eamped in an old log cabin, half of it 
built back into the hill and had a very 
enjoyable time of it there, hunting and 
prospecting. One day Ford had ki!led 
about a yearling fawn, and we had hung 
it up in the shack next to the door. That 
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taken near Bluff, Utah. 











Photo by C. D. Harrington. 
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Young Apache squaw and C. D. Harrington, 
Gila River Valley, Southern Arizona 


blown or what happened: I raised myself 
up suddenly, and got such a bump on 
the head that I saw more stars than are 
depicted in any work on astronomy. 
Ford was sleeping on the back side of 
the bunk, and we had a .45-90 Winches- 
ter hanging on pegs directly above him. 
That was what I had bumped into. Ford 
was holding it out over my body and the 
shot that he had fired was what had 
awakened me. ‘‘Guess it was a wild 
eat,’’ he said, and then he went on to ex- 
plain, that he had heard some animal 
prowling aroung the cabin, attracted by 
the scent of the deer, and that he had 
waited until it got its head partly inside 
of the window, and had then fired at its 
eyes. We waited until morning before 
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we investigated; then we found a dead 
mountain lion just outside the hut, which 
measured over seven feet from tip to tip. 
It had been shot through the neck and 
shoulders and was killed instantly. 

I don’t think that I will ever forget 
the way I felt when I woke up that night, 
through the firing of that gun, directly 
above my head. That and the noise made 
by the wounded animal, produced a com- 
bination that was certainly terrifying to 
a man just awakening from a sound 
sleep. 

After a few enjoyable weeks in the 
Blue mountains, we struck the trail back 
for Cortez, though we were careful not 
to take the trail that we came in by. 
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The River. 


See the rolling of the river as it races on forever, 
And the rippling of its waters as they glide along the shore; 
Note how each tiny billow, like the wrinkles on a pillow, 


Has been smoothed from off its surface till it gleams like polished ore. 


How alluring are its voices as its mighty heart rejoices, 
Sending forth to all in hearinginvitations o’er and o’er; 
“Oh ye people lithe and lissom come and rest upon my bosom, 
Dream upon my fragrant waters as ye ofttimes dreamed before; 
Here is health, and here is pleasure, here’s enjoyment without measure, 
Come and float adown my waters as ye did in days of yore!” 


Now the voices of the river are in angry tones aquiver, 
For the giant powers of nature rage in elemental war, 
And the rhythm of its motion as it rolls toward the ocean 
Is destroyed by mighty billows heaving upward everywhere; 
Whilst between the peals of thunder, smiting earth and sky asunder, 
Come sepulchral tones of warning, as of lost souls in despair; 
“Launch not out upon my waters fragile crafts for certain slaughter, 
Tempt me not while storms are raging, mortal man, but oh, beware! 
For there’s death and dire destruction, endless sleep till resurrection, 
In the power of mine anger, lest ye heed my warning prayer!” 


Now the sun has kissed the waters, as a father might his daughters, 
And has calmed the angry billows into quiet, every one; 

Has restored its ancient languor in the stead of raging anger, 
Oh a wonderful enchanter o’er tle river is the sun! 

Once again we hear it calling in taose voices so enthralling, 

To the worshipers of Pleasure, idle, roaming, seeking fun: 

“Come and revel in my waters, noble sons and stately daughters, 
Come and revel in my waters t']l the light of day is done. 

Or when Luna’s silvery traces glorify my watery reaches, 
Let the magic, mystic witch’ry +f the scene woo old and young!” 


LETITIA E. CLARK. 
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E'ROCKY MOUNTAIN BURRO. 


FRANK M. VANCIL. 








In the eulogistic strains of the western 
chronicler but little has been said of one 
of the West’s prominent characteristics 
and essential adjuncts—the mountain 
burro. This meek-eyed and _ sonorous 
quadruped is an old resident of the wild 
West; in fact, he comes as near to being 
indigenous to the country as the coyote 
or prickly pear. He came over with 
Cortez, and carried the armor, ammuni- 
tion and luggage of the conquistadores. 
He was here within our newly-acquired 
Mexican possessions; and, with the 
‘‘ereaser,’’ welcomed us long before the 
famous Pike’s Peak stampede. He is 
not, as some suppose, a cross between the 
peecary and mule deer or jack rabbit, 
but is remotely allied to the 
equus caballus of antedeluvian days. We 


genus 


first read of his ancient kinship in Holy 
Writ, when ‘‘the proud boy Absalom’’ 
had his unpleasant episode with an irate 
parent, and the long-eared hybrid walked 
away and left his mount in somewhat 
straightened circumstances. 

The part of the burro in the develop- 
ment of the Southwest has been a most 
important one, with missionaries, miners 
and ranchmen, as well as the military. 
He very materially assisted in the subju- 
gation of the Aztecs and Indians; and, 
although poorly requited, he has never 


made a complaint. He is by nature es- 








pecially adapted to the rugged environ- 
ments which confront him; or the ecoun- 
try is divinely fitted for his devious 
idiosynerasies, whichever is preferred. 
He is very easily domesticated; is 
wholly indifferent as to character of diet. 
and is as phlegmatie and imperturbable 
as a plantation negro. His countenance 
in repose is as sad and disconsolate as 
that of a disappointed politician, and his 
voice, which is a strange conglomeration 
of fog-horn and mud-valve intonations, 
has a length, breadth and thickness that 
would effectually neutralize the hair- 
splitting echoes of a full grown Com- 
manche yell. Like the cheerless bird, the 
Antrostomus vociferous, the burro - is 
saddest when he sings—and so is every 
body within a half mile of him. 

These modest and much abused 
pioneers are the most abject slaves to 
toil, and are to the miner what the pati- 
ent camel is to the Bedouin of the desert. 
Long, serpentine strings of these stupid 
freighters may be seen, loaded to the 
gunwales, slowly climbing or descending 
dangerous declivities, the tail of one af- 
fording a lead for another, savagely 
officious ‘‘burro 
puncher.’’ He is as_ sure-footed as a 
mountain sheep ; can climb any trail that 
the feet of men can tread; can carry 
twice his own weight, and ean travel all 
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day without food or water. He is never 
vicious, but loyal and obedient. He is 
very fond of children, and never argues 
a point nor resists even a punch, but if 
his load is teo heavy for him he will lie 
down on the ground and wait until it is 
lightened. If danger is in his path—and 
his instinets are as keen as those of any 
living ecreature—he will stop until it is 
removed. The burro can not be driven 
into an unsafe corner nor over an un- 
safe bridge, nor into a stream that he can 
not cross. He is a natural intuitionist, 
and ean find water quicker than an In- 
dian scout. When his master is in des- 
pair, all he needs to do is to turn the 
burro loose and follow him across the 
desert. If there is water within travel- 
ing distance the famishing brute 
find it if his strength holds out. 
A majority of our mountain burros 
seek the cactus plains of their ancestors 
in New Mexico and Arizona upon the ap- 
proach of winter, while the remaining 
stragglers eke out a precarious suste- 
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nance from buds and twigs, interspersed 
with an oceasional dessert of old 
and rubber shoes. More than 30,000 of 
these aboriginal quadrupeds ramble over 
the barren regions of Texas and New 
Mexico, listed at the nominal worth of 
less than $5 apiece. The 
value of the animal being almost exclu- 
sively limited to the pack, its 
steadfast friend and intimate associate 
is the hardy miner, who has a kind of 
reversionary title to all visible and un- 
employed animals, not 
ployed. The entire family is pronounced 
mavericks. The most diversified 
dens of camp outfits are transported 
from the multifarious et ceteras of a 
mining shack to a number of good-sized 
ecok stoves. In its circumscribed wind- 
ings beside and over the precipitous 
mountains, the faithful burro sometimes 
misses its footings and is irretrievably 
lost amid the distant echoes of the fath- 
omless canons, with all its accouterments 
and hereditaments thereunto belonging. 
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commercial 
most 
palpably em- 


bur- 
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On Ist, at 
on board the 
‘* Jennette,’’ which 
‘Valdez.’’ Mr. 
Reed’s mission in that part of the coun- 


the morning of August 
7:30 we sat at breakfast 
government yacht 
was to carry us to 


try was to observe and make report of 


the mineral and oil interests of the 
country surrounding Prince William 
Sound and Cook Inlet. This gave me 


excellent the 
haunts of the game of that vicinity, and 


to become acquainted 


opportunity to learn 
with a subject 
more interesting to me than birds or 
animals, which was the voleanos. Here 
within a radius of a few hundred miles, 
were five. Mount Wrangle is the most 
interesting of them all. It is situated 
on the Nutzotin range and is a low flat- 
topped body some ten miles across, with 
a jet of steam and smoke issuing from 
an irregular shaped hole or fissure pos- 
sibly three hundred yards in diameter, 
and during calm weather the smoke and 
is often the 
feet. | was creditably in- 
formed that the top of this mountain for 
a radius of several 


vapor sent into air hun- 


dreds of 


surrounding 
the crater is disagreeably warm in the 
coldest weather. snow 


miles 


never being ob- 
served to accumulate within this radius. 
Another interesting volcano is a peak 
less than two thousand feet in height, 
situated in the center of the island of 
Augustine, which is near the mouth of 
Cook’s Inlet; this island 
miles in diameter. 


is about ten 
At first sight com- 
ing through Shilikof strait, and as we 
rounded cape Douglas, the most attrac- 
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SHULTS. 


tive sight was the mountain 


twenty 
miles away, with steam and smoke is- 


like a 
monster whale spouting a great jet of 
water hundreds of feet into the air. 

It will not soon be forgotten that the 
spring and summer of 1902 was made 


suing from its top. It looks 


as well 
distur- 
experi- 
3rd of 


memorable by the most universal 
as the most destructive seismic 
banees that the world had ever 
On the morning of the 
April of that year the whole of Alaska 
and Western British shook 
and trembled continually for nine con- 
secutive hours, and for several hundred 
the 
writing, 


enced. 


Columbia 


miles surrounding mountains of 
which I the earth 
seemed to swell, raise and fall as if it was 
but a thin flimsy covering of a troubled 
sea where one swell was driving another 


am now 


in quick succession. 


During the day a great roaring and 


rumbling could be heard constantly, 
and about 5 p. m., voleano Redoubt 
burst forth in violent eruption, 


and within a few minutes every vol- 
eano in Alaska plainly exhibited a won- 
derful agitation. On the morning of the 
fifth the Redoubt, Augus- 
tine, Iliama, Cheroboro, and Wrangle 
were all observed belching forth great 
quantities of mud, steam and rocks. It 
was soon reported by the people who 
lived on the shores of Lake Iliamna (a 
lake sixty miles in length and twenty 
in width) that the lake had fallen 
nearly a foot and a half in a single 
hour. 
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Mount Wrangle. 


On April 18th shocks were felt in 
Southern Mexico, and the mountains of 
Colima and Soconuseco were in active 
eruption. On May 7th, Mt. Soufrierie 
was in eruption and the following day 
the most appalling . catastrophe of its 
kind on record oeccurred—the instanta- 
neous destruction of St. Pierrie with its 
thirty thousand people. 

While I had read of all these events 
two years previous to my visit to Alaska, 
I could not fully realize them until I 
stood at the mountain’s foot and saw the 
smoke and steam belching from its 
crater. 

Some twenty-five years ago when 
crossing the continent from Boston to 
California during the month of October 
there appeared to be a perpetual stream 
of wild fowl crossing our course for the 











entire journey and on_ reaching the 
Pacifie coast I found the country alive 
with them, which made me wonder 
where they all came from, but not until 
a year ago was my query solved. 
While on the trip from Victoria to Sitka 
we saw many wild fowl, but the farther 
we went the more numerous they be- 
came, until wending our way among the 
thousands of islands into and surround- 
ing Prince William Sound, the whole 
country seemed to swarm with aquatic 
bird life. The low flat rocky islands 
containing thousands of acres in the 
open ocean appeared to be the breeding 
ground of pelicans, white and gray, and 
gulls of every size; while another 
island or islands nearest the main land 
are the breeding grounds of various 
kinds of ducks and geese. Had Audubon 
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have 
greater 


he would 
for a 
variety of wild fowl. 
At the time of leaving Denver the 
death of Old Mose was the topic of 


conversation among the sportsmen. One 


visited this country 


given us credit much 


of the last requests of the publishers of 
Outdoor Life was that I should look up 
some of the fabulous stories to!d about 
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the ‘‘Kadiak’’ 
Alaska. 


or brown bears of 
On arriving at Prince William 
Sound I was surprised and delighted to 
have the opportunity to carefully ex- 
amine this mammoth Ursus and photo- 
graph him in comparison with a white 
face, and a man six feet tall and weigh- 
ing two hundred and ten pounds. (Cut 
No. 2.) The bear pen is twenty feet 























The Kadiak brown bear of Alaska 


long, eighteen wide and twelve deep. 
This large bear can stand on the bot- 
tom and raise his head far enough above 
the coping to see outside. A little more 
than a year ago when he was put in this 
inclosure his weight was 1,756 pounds. 
His build is unlike the brown or black 
bears of the Rockies. His head and 
neck to the shoulders is remarkably long 








in proportion to the rest of the body, 
his head being so long that the ears ap- 
pear to be set well back on the neck. 
With his build, had his coat been a 
snow white, I should have taken him for 
a brother of those that I met on the 
eastern coast of Siberia a few weeks 
later. 

During my stay here I visited iy 


































new-made acquaintance frequently and 
as I left him I coneluded that I should 
visit his island home and learn some- 
thing of his ancestors. From Valdez to 

Kadiak Islands the distance is but little 
more than three hundred miles and the 
village of the same name is situated on 
the northeastern shore of the island in 
the Chiniak Bay. The island is one 
hundred and thirty-five miles in length 
and sixty miles in width, and covered 
with grass and low serubby ~brush not 
sufficient to hide a large bear, and for 
the past few years it has furnished pas- 
ture for eattle and sheep. 

The post trader informed me that he 
had been on the island for twenty-three 
years and not to his knowledge had 
there been a bear of any description 
seen there during this period. This 
island furnishes rich returns to the 
trapper, as many sea otters and seals of 
the fur and hair varieties are found 
there. bah | 

When I asked the trader to explain 
the reports of these monster brown 
bears as being found on this particular 
island, he stated that this village of 
Kadiak had been used as a trading post 
for more than fifty years and was estab- 
lished by the old Hudson Bay Company 
and to this point was brought all of the 
furs and pelts that were taken within 500 
miles, and from this port they were 
shipped and the consignment was made 
from Kadiak to some eastern city and 
when the question was asked where 
these mammoth bears grew the answer 
was Kadiak Island, Alaska. 

Along the west shore of the strait is a 
lend of broken, rocky hills, in places 
covered with thick, serubby pines. While 
not deserving the name of mountains, it 
is called the Aleutian range, and on this 
range can be found the large, brown, or 
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what is known as the Kadiak bear. And 
in the country between Redoubt Bay on 
Cook Inlet and Lake Clark, these large 
bears are abundant. 

I was informed that these monster ani- 
mals could be found on Montague 
Island also. This island is situated near 
the entrance of Prince William Sound, 
and is fifty miles long by ten wide, and 
is distant from Kadiak 300 miles. This 
latter information was given me by a 
gentleman who is probably the best 
posted man on the game and fish of the 
country living in Alaska. He is better 
known by his nick name than his real 
one, and should a letter be sent him 
from the states addressed, ‘‘To The Big 
Moose,’’ Tanana Country, Alaska, the 
proper person would get it as surely as if 
directed to Banjamin Downing, Fair- 
banks, Alaska, which is his real name. 
He is the post trader at that point. He 
has grub-staked so many miners that he 
has an interest in many mines in that 
part of the country. Ben is a hale fel- 
low well met. His heart is in proportion 
to his giant body, his height is six feet 
eight inches, weight two hundred and 
fifty-five, his hair is a dark auburn, eyes 
dark brown, and if dressed in style he 
would be considered a fine looker. In 
voice and actions he reminds us of 
Sandy Garrotson. Mr. Downing’s home, 
Fairbanks, is situated on the Tanana 
River, 150 miles from its mouth, or where 
it empties into the Yukon. A circle of a 
thousand miles drawn around his place 
could properly be designated as the 
breeding ground of the wild fowl of the 
United States. Several varieties of the 
birds bred in this latitude do not mi- 
grate south at the approach of winter, 
but go north to the shores of the Arctic 
Ocean. They are the eider ducks which 
resemble in color and shape of body and 
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bill the female canvas back; and four 
varieties of Auks. The flight of the Auks 
resemble that of the wild pigeon, but 
their movements on foot is much like the 
parrot. Anyone wishing. to visit this 
great game region of Alaska and wishing 
cuides can address Peter F. Vivan, Fort 
Kenia, Alaska; Glazier Red, Valdez, 
Alaska, or the Big Moose or Ben Down- 
ing, Fairbanks, Alaska. With any of 
the above named gentlemen I will guar- 
antee a good time. 

Fish and game is not all that is inter- 
esting here. The seenery of Alaska di- 
vides honors in attractiveness with its 
gold. Nome and the Klondike and the 
great nugget yielding creeks and rivers 
that flow into the Yukon have drawn 
many thousands to that wonderland dur- 
ing the past few years. There has been 
an Alaska rush. Craft of all kinds was 
in service and the pressure on them all 
for freight and passenger accommoda- 
tions taxed their capacity to the utmost. 
Of the thousands that went to the land 
of the white silence for gold, many re- 
mained, many returned, many have 
made the trip many times. For the voy- 
age and the journeying there has come 
back only one opinion, no matter what 
judgment might be passed concerning 
the chances for riches: No more marvel- 
ous scenery, no wilder grandeur, no more 
rugged heights, no more wonderful 
wooded mountain slopes, no richer color- 
ing of sea and sky ean be found any- 
where on this round earth, and this ex- 
hibition of nature in her moods of com- 
bined beauty and ruggedness, this color- 
ing of the sea and sky and mountain, 
form one of Alaska’s greatest assets. 

Travelers come the world over, go far- 
ther than ever for gold, more persistently 
than for love, to see the wonders of 
rature. They risk their lives sealing the 
Matterhorn. They travel in frail canoes 
down the Congo. They brave hardships 
in the abysses of the Himalayas and take 


their lives in their hands in crossing the 
Andes. But up in the Alaskan Archi- 
pelago, all tourists and explorers agree 
that there are more wonderful things 
and all to be seen more comfortably and 
cheerfully than on any other highway 
traveled by those who look for the 
wonder-workings of the great Creator. 

The indications are that these voyages 
will be remarkably well patronized by 
the best class of tourist travelers, and the 
result is bound to be the most helpful in 
the dissemination of intelligent informa- 
tion concerning the picturesque, but com- 
paratively little known region. The voy- 
ager who makes this trip need not go pre- 
pared as though he were going to travel 
in Ieeland, Lapland or Labrador. By 
no means. 

The summers in Alaska are delightful 

never oppressively warm, but enough 
so as to cheer-and invigorate. The ther- 
mometer clings around a pleasant tem- 
perature for weeks, and sometimes 
months, while the pleasant daylight 
never fades from the amber sky. 

A few years ago Mr. H. S. New of the 
Indianapalis Journal spent two months 
in this section. He says: ‘‘ Americans 
have a fair idea of geography, but they 
know really as little about the Alaskan 
possessions as about some of the remote 
corners of the globe. TI believe in the fu- 
ture of Alaska and its inexhaustible 
game supply. A friend and myself, in 
going to Alaska, were to have a hunting 
trip and we found the sport. We were 
looking for moose and bear and we were 
not disappointed. My friend secured a 
pair of moose antlers having a spread of 
seventy-two inches. TI secured a pair 
with a spread of seventy-eight inches. 
Besides we shot seven mountain goats, 
bears and other animals.’’ 

My next article will treat of the people 
of the Aleutian Islands and the eastern 
cots of Behring Sea. 




















Studies of Coyote In Trap. 


These pictures were taken by R. B. Rockwell and are 
both of the same coyote—the upper one showing the ani- 
mal in a passive mood and the other as he is ready to snap. 


vitality than a coyote, in proportion to his size. We have 
seen them when shot through the shoulder (with one leg 
and the other shoulder bone broken and smashed by a .30-30 
soft-nose bullet) stand on their hind legs and fight the 
dogs until there was no life in them 
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L.S. DAY. 








Three seasons had come and_ gone, 
three seasons with their flights to the 
North and to the South, while I, poor 
devil, had been out of their path, had 
missed the call of the alarm clock, the 
cold bracing drives across country ere 
the sun had raised his fiery face to dis- 
solve the mists of the night; had missed 
the bacon and coffee in the cabin by 
eandle light, the early morning pipe, the 
tramp to the boxes with the whir and 
whiz of wings overhead setting one’s 
nerves on edge and hopes high—had 
missed the feel of the old gun and Billy’s 
merry laugh and jest as we met to count 
up, in fact I had not had a d—d bit of 
duck shooting for almost two years and 
had about reached the limit of endur- 
ance. The thought of it all would set me 
to pacing the floor with feelings of im- 
patience and longing impossible to de- 
scribe. 

One evening of last September, things 
had come my way and, grip in hand, I 
wandered down the city’s crowded 
streets towards the La Salle street sta- 
tion and was soon flying westward. 
Twenty-eight hours later we rolled into 
the Union Depot at Denver, once more 
under the shadows of the grand old 
Rockies. How good the air smelled, the 
breath of the wilderness and the West. 
You, poor city dweller, in the narrow 
confines of your ignorant existence, 


know not what real life is and further, 





you never will know until you hear the 
Red Gods calling and make response to 
the call. Life is what we make it, but the 
making is accomplished with less pain 
and more pleasure if we succumb to the 
call as often as permissible by our cir- 
cumstances and go out and become ac- 
quainted with old Mother Nature. She’s 
a good old seul. 

I was early astir in the morning and 
secon had out the box that I had packed 
away so carefully months before. No 
ever pressed cheek against 
that of his mistress more fondly than I 
lay the walnut stock to mine. No bride 
ever fondled her wedding finery with 
more loving touch than that which I be- 
stowed on the old canvas clothes, stained 
with the soil and alkali of many a duck 
marsh. How good it seemed fo put on the 
old coat and bring the little” sixteen 
gauge swinging up to shoulder. It 
seemed to fall into place and line as 
readily as were it only yesterday it was 
put away. 

This little spooning match over, the 
gun was treated to a quite unnecessary 
coat or two of oil, then with shells and 
clothes, was laid out in readiness and I 
hiked out for the bank to once more feel 
Billy’s honest old grasp, ‘‘learned on a 
pistol grip.’’ We waltzed around awhile 
and made plans galore, for know ye, the 
season opens on the morrow and old pal 
and I are to be on deck for the early 


lover 
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flight of teal. Many a bag of former 
days was captured and re-captured and 
many a pipe was smoked over the coming 
shoot. 

At 3:30 in the afternoon we pulled 
leather over a good pair and roiled away 
for the ranch where we found Frank 
ready and waiting for us. The re- 
mainder of the day was spent in clean- 
ing out the boxes and placing the decoys. 
And as, bye and bye, when all the world 
was slowly being invested with the dusk, 
and the lights from the cabin were cast- 
ing shadows in open rebellion against 
the declining sun, the whiz of wings 
overhead and the constant spat, spat, of 
little bodies striking the water out in 
front, ‘‘helped some’’ to abolish all 
doubt and assure us that ducks were in 
and in plentiful numbers. 

After one of Billy’s suppers, cooked 
as only he knows how, I lay outstretched, 
pipe in mouth, every sense sated with 
sheer content and gave thanks that I 
was not, as usual, delivered over to the 
mercies of some hotel for the night. In 
full-fed silence, half drowsing, we took 
our respite until an hour or so and the 
effect of such an unusual amount of food 
at one sitting had passed, then we 
talked, talked until the midnight hour 
arrived and our thoughts turned _ to- 
wards that early hour for rising and we 
were soon in the blankets and asleep. 

Just before daylight I was comfort- 
ably ensconced in my old box, eagerly 
awaiting the first faint streaks of the 
dawn. The fray was soon on and bunch 





after bunch swung by, some within 
reach of my gun, some to the other boys 
and yet others, ne’er tarrying for even a 
look in, passed over and away. ‘The re- 
ports on all sides of us gave evidence that 
all was well with good brother sportsmen 


that day. First a volley from ‘‘The 
Swedes,’’ closely followed by ‘‘The 


Twins,’’ ‘‘The Fox,’’ ‘‘The Davidson,”’ 
‘*The Gainor’’ and other clubs on lakes 
within a radius of a few miles. Teal 
seemed to be everywhere, although com- 
paratively few big ducks fell to our 
guns. But those teal, little spirits of un- 
rest, were game enough, and the joy of 
that morning shoot will linger with me 
always. 

The morning was warm and we 
stopped shooting at about 8:30, all hav- 
ing killed the limit. As we got out of 
the boat and started the pick up, the 
birds were still flying and our bag could 
easily have been doubled I believe, had 
we cared to try. 

As I recall to mind that shoot and 
many others that | have had in the 
western country, I cannot help but feel 
that it is far more worth while than 
many more material things and that 
neglect of opportunities of getting out 
afield or on a stream, as often as possi- 
ble, is foolishness. 

I am writing this amid the smoke, the 
dirt and the commercialism of Chicago, 
but ere it appears in print, I hope to be 
onee more located back in good old Colo- 
rado, God’s Country, U. 8S. A. 
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The kill. 


White sails dance o’er waters blue, 
Wide the stretch of distant view, 

Breezes greet the sea-girt shore, 
Billows in the distance roar: 

Laughing, dancing, restless sea 
And it all belongs to me! 





Meadows tipped with daisies white, 
Beaming in the summer light, 

Kissed by zephyrs as they pass 
Gently stirring stem and grass; 

Sunny, smiling, verdant lea 
And it all belongs to me! 





A Capitalist. 


Perfume of the firs and pines, 
Deep recesses clad in vines, 
Mosses wet with silver dew 


Where the brooklet ripples through; 


Woodland, rugged, wild and free— 
And it all belongs to me! 


Azure canopy above— 
Playground of the gentle dove, 
And the many birds that sing 


In the heights on soaring wing— 


Flecked with clouds of purity: 
And this, too, belings to me! 


Envy I the rich their gold? 
Not the wealth of kings untold! 
Deem I this my greatest joy: 
That my eyes find glad employ. 
Woodland, meadow, sky and sea— 


And this, too, belongs to me! 


EDITH M. RUSSELL. 

















A scene often witnessed on the plains of the West 
where coyote coursing is growing in favor year by year. 





Photo by Albrt Watson. 











OUR FIRST BUFFALO HUNT. 


FRANK M. VANCIL. 


Our story takes us back to the prime- 
val days of Nebraska, when the western 
limits of settlements did not extend be- 
yond the valleys of the Big Sandy and 
Blue rivers. The great Republican val- 
ley, lying in the southwestern portion of 
the state, abounded in large game, and 
was at the time of which we write, the 
general rendezvous of numerous hunters 
and transient prospectors. Vast herds 
of bison roamed over the hills, and jerked 
buffalo meat constituted the main article 
of diet of the sojourner and settler. 

The landscape was frequently black- 
ened by the extended droves of these 
migratory bovines, but to secure a desir- 
able specimen was not always a feat of 
pleasure, but frequently attended with 
serious injury to both man and beast. 
However, the hazard seemed but to ren- 
der the exploit the more alluring, and he 
that could recount the most dangerous 
adventure was considered the greatest 
hero. While by nature sluggish and less 
savage than most wild animals, the buf- 
falo, when severely wounded, has been 
known to wage a desperate conflict ; and 
his tenacity of life, under such cireum- 
stances, is almost equal to that of the 
bear. 

We were encamped in the embryonic 
metropolis of Republican city on the Re- 
publican river, at the confluence of the 
willow-befringed Prairie Dog Creek. 
Here was an isolated, ambitious trading 
post, constructed of sod ‘‘dug-outs.’’ 
The denizens of this pioneer settlement, 
like their the 


immediate neighbors, 


prairie dogs, lived mostly under ground, 
and the heaviest stock of merchandise 


displayed was largely munitions of war, 
‘*Old Style’’ tobaeco, and a cheap quality 
of intoxicating spirits, known as ‘‘fire 
water.’’ Isolated nearly a hundred miles 
from civilization or settlements, the life 
of the frontier plainsman was strikingly 
free and wild, intensified by occasional 
devastating prairie fires and marauding 
bands of Indians: 

During our visit to this remote border 
land, there was reported a large herd of 
buffalo a short distance from the village, 
up an adjacent coulee. As we were get- 
ting decidedly short of rations, it was 
voted to make an effort to capture one or 
more of the animals. The plan was for 
some to encircle the band and to stam- 
pede it in the direction of the hunters 
in ambush, who would thereby be enabled 
to do effective work. 

As I had never enjoyed the sport of 
the chase, I was exceedingly anxious to 
form one of the party; especially in a 
eapacity that offered a maximum of fun 
with a minimum of danger. Comrade 
and I, being thought inexperienced, and 
therefore unreliable, were ordered to go 
above or to the northward of the herd, 
and to stampede in the direction of a 
given signal below. Now, this all looked 
well enough, and it was no fault of ours 
that the skedaddling was of a different 
nature from that laid down on the pro- 
gram. 

We had considerable difficulty in ob- 
taining shooting and only suc- 
eeeded in procuring a couple of con- 
demned muskets, with 


irons, 


a reputation of 
being more dangerous in the rear than in 


front. Passing quietly up the ravine, we 
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soon came in sight of the animated mul- 
titude. 
dred buffaloes in sight, spread out over 


There were, perhaps, five hun- 


an area of several acres, feeding leis- 
urely; and we had no @ifficulty in ap- 
proaching to within a few rods of them. 
We had never seen but a few of these 
animals before, and then at a respectable 
distance ; and we must confess that, when 
so closely confronted by such a formid- 
able mass of ponderous quadrupeds, our 
feelings differed very materially from 
those experienced in the moonlight ride 
down the Hudson. How huge and grand 
they looked, posing upon an elevated 
plateau.. What monstrous heads and 
shoulders! their eyes and horns were al- 
most obseured by the long dense and 
matted hair that covered their lowered 
heads, but which were in active evi- 
dence when required, as a more intimate 
acquaintance with them proved. 

The busily-feeding body took little no- 
tice of us, and seemed almost indifferent 
to our proximity. We stood and gazed 
upon them until we began to grow ner- 
vous. We were not frightened, Oh, no; 
but, we so disliked to be ignored and 
treated with so little consideration. 
Besides, we were out for a_stam- 
pede, and the signal gun for ac- 
tion had already been fired. I 
proposed to comrade to see if we could 
not start the performance by greeting 
them with an explosion of a little gun 
powder mixed with lead. An ugly-shaggy 
specimen, who look as if he had ‘‘hit the 
trail’? for more than a score of years, 
stood but a short distance to the right of 
us—as fine a shot as one could wish. 
I was loth to try my gun without a fuse, 
as it had every appearance of having 
been loaded before the Crusades. I 
I would save my shot as a reserve in case 
of retreat. Comrade said he would 


‘*tackle him,’’ and brought his old rusty 
war relic to position, while I, very mod- 
estly, withdrew a few paces to watch re- 
sults. 

‘Where shall I shoot him?’’ he ner- 
vously asked. 

**Just back of the shoulder,’’ I hast- 
ened to reply; having often been told 
that if you have any solicitude for the 
future happiness of your dear ones, to 
never shoot a buffalo in the head. 

Snap! went the old, creaking lock, fol- 
lowed by an emphatic ejaculation, not 
heard in a Sunday school. 

““Try it again. Maybe it will go off 
next time,’’ I excitedly exclaimed. It @id 
‘foo off’’ too, and so did my comrade, 
into a pyramidal bed of cactus, from 
which he arose with the ornamented 
countenance of a prize fighter. 

**You’ve hit him,’’ I shouted, as vis- 
ions of the heroic deed of killing a buf- 
falo rose up before me. 

Upon firing the buffalo jumped about 
four feet up into the air, and, with fiery 
eyes and projecting tongue, gave a most 
unearthly bellow that fairly froze the 
marrow in my bones. It was evident 
that he had not seen us; but, while we 
stood there in breathless anxiety, he 
seemed to realize the situation; and, with 
blazing eyes and distended nostrils, he 
wheeled and came for us with all the 
vigor of a Kansas cyclone. 

Coming thus so unexpectedly and un- 
ceremoniously upon us was caleulated to 
produce a panic in our ranks; in fact, 
several of them. Lashed with pain, fury 
and resentment, that buffalo loomed up 
before us like a Texas norther, and ap- 
peared to our frightened opties as big 
as old Popocatapetl from the Plaza. I 
first thought of immortalizing myself by 
playing the David and Golliah act, and 
disfiguring his towering phiz with my 
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‘reserve shot;’’ but not being sure that 
I had one to give, or that I would not be 
the greatest sufferer if given, I hastily 
moved to adjourn sine die, and it was 
earried unanimously. 

Throwing away our guns, we beat 
Dexter’s best time down that divide, 
striking only the high places in the re- 
treat. Shades of Bull Run! but that was 
a race worthy the imperishable pages of 
history. We looked baek as we went 
over a bank to see the blood-shot eyes of 
the infuriated beast in close pursuit. The 
way we slid down that twenty-foot de- 
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elivity would have made the most in- 
trepid ski runner or dexterous tobog- 
ganer green with envy. Crossing the 
draw, we made the joyful discovery that 
our pursuer had paused upon the oppo- 
site side. We did not tarry to reconnoiter 
or to send out pickets to test the enemy’s 
strength, but struck a 2:40 bee line for 
camp. eh ag 

Heavily reinforeed we returned to 
the sanguinary field-fest_ morning and 
collected our abandoned implements of 
warfare. There were no buffaloes in 
sight, neither living nor dead. 


Dreaming. 


I have been there in the dream-times, 
Treading the paths I would go: 

I have heard lily and frost chimes— 
In vales I never may know. 


Fairy bells ringing so sweetly— 
Fairy-folk dancing in glee, 
Ghost-lights adown in the thicket, 
Beckon—keep calling—to me. 





Fearing .not-—I would go find them, 
Meef:them, and ask. why they search; 
Demon#@ or fairies, or goblins? 
Dare they to go near a church? 


Bawn ‘in the hollow and thicket, 

¥>Ghost-lights flit hither and yon; 

Down With the snake and the cricket, 
Ghost-lights keep calling nre on. 


—Jessie Zane Carter. 





A Western Buffalo Herd.—(See opposite page.) 











Buffalo on Antelope Island, Utah. 














Another picture of the herd. 
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R. A. B. 


Comparatively few people know that 
in the center of Great Salt Lake, Utah, 
there is an island large enough and pro- 
ductive enough to harbor big game and 
live stock; and fewer still know that on 
this same island—called Antelope Island 
—there is a healthy and fair-sized herd 
of buffalo. 

Antelope Island is situated about 
four miles from the east shore of Great 
Salt Lake. It is three miles wide by 
about ten miles long, and rises abruptly 
from the west side (or toward the center 
of the lake) to quite an elevation. On 
the east side the slope is gradual, leaving 
quite a strip of level land, 
watered by numerous fresh-water 
springs. It is covered with a luxurious 
growth of grass. Higher up _§sage- 
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brush grows very large, while around the 
roots of the same grows in fairly plenti- 
ful quantity the delicious short buffalo 
grass which these animals like so well. 
Still higher up on the hillsides grows 
the familiar scrub oak, cedar and spruce. 
The range running lengthwise of the 
island is quite broken and rugged. It is 
sometimes called Church Island, because 
a large part of it is supposed to belong 
to the Mormon Church. The island is 
reached by boat from the Saltair bathing 
resort, the trip being considered a dan- 
gerous one, owing to sudden squalls 
which often occur near the island. 

This herd of which I write consists of 
twenty-six buffalo, five being this year’s 
ealves. They roam unmolested over the 
island. 











Photographing the herd. 
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As we wished to return the same day, 
our time was limited, and we were only 
able to find the eleven and calf as shown 
in the picture. They appear quite tame, 
being so near them when taking the 
photos, but this is not the case. We 
came upon them quite suddenly and did 
the work before they decided to run, 
which was a very dangerous thing for us 


LIFE. 


to do, because they are considered quite 
ugly at times. We might have been run 
down, as we afterwards realized, but as 
the trip was made solely for the purpose 
of taking the photographs, we were too 
busy accomplishing our purpose to think 
of danger. They are supposed to have 
been transported to the island by some 
of the early Mormon settlers. 
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Hallet Glacier, Estes Park, Colo. 
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A PICKEREL ON ICE. 


HAROLD E. _ISING. 


In the southern part of Wisconsin lies 
an unpretentious little town, surrounded 
by four lakes which rival in beauty and 
picturesqueness many others more fa- 
miliar to the public. In the summer they 
are the scene of every conceivable 
aquatic sport, ranging from fishing to 
yacht races. In the winter ice-boating 
becomes the popular favorite, and the 
fleet ‘‘winged sleds’’ with their white 
sails, skimming along at express train 
speed, are indeed a pretty sight. 

Christmas morning found me on the 
ice of Lake Monona, waiting for the ap- 
pearance of a boat I had chartered from 
an old ‘‘lake dog.’’ The air was crisp 
and clear—an ideal day for a ride. The 
thermometer registered eight degrees be- 
low zero, and | slapped my hands and 
stamped my feet to keep warm. 

Presently my man dashed up to where 
I was standing. 

‘*This is Mr. Wendell, ain’t it?’’ he 
asked. 

**It is,’’ I replied, ‘‘ and you are Cap- 
tain Howarth ?’’ 

‘*The same, and we’ll start when 
you’re ready, sir.”’ 

I had hardly taken my place in the pit, 
it seemed to me, and pulled the buffalo 
robes up around me, when we were bowl- 
ing along at a pace that made me gasp 
for breath’; but as I gradually became ac- 
customed to the sensation, I soon found 
myself able to breathe normally, and 
tcok more of an interest in my surround- 
ings. 

The music of the sharp runners as 
they sped over the ice, the swiftly pass- 
ing objects upon the shore, the keen 





wind, biting our faces with its intense 
cold, and the almost incredible speed 
with which we were flying along, were 
thrilling and exhilarating to the highest 
degree. One instinctively felt that it was 
good to be alive. 

“This is glorious, Captain,’’ I ven- 
tured. 

**Yes, it’s great sport—in the daytime, 
when you can see where you’re going; 
but it’s another story on a dark night 
and the sky a-brewin’ a storm.’’ 

‘You speak like a man with an ex- 
perience in that line,’’ I asserted, seeing 
that he had something of the kind to tell 
me. 

‘*You’re right,’’ he replied, ‘‘I had 
one experience about five years ago that 
[’ll never forget. Jim Hankinson and I 
had been building a cottage across the 
lake near Squaw Point. I had _ the 
Nancy then, and we used her to go 
across in the morning and back at night. 

‘“*It was the forepart of April and the 
ice was already what we call ‘honey- 
combed ;’ but as it would freeze a little in 
the night, and we went across early in 
the morning, there wasn’t so much dan- 
ger. On the afternoon of the 10th, how- 
ever, we were late in starting for home; 
and by the time we had reached the 
middle of the lake it was as dark as a 
pocket. To add to our discomfort, the 
sky was overeast and brewing a storm. 

‘‘Jim sat in the forward part of the 
pit, dragging a big pickerel over the ice, 
which he had caught in the morning . 

** ‘Better ease her up, Cap., or we may 
run into a crack; and it’d be nasty to 
get overboard in this kind of a place.’ 
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‘*T ran her along for another mile or 
so, when suddenly the right runner 
went down, and nearly threw us into the 
water. We tumbled out in a hurry and 
lit matches to see what was wrong. On 
the first match, Jim, always a loon on 
the fish subject, looked at his pickerel; 
and its constant scraping against the 
honeyeombed surface of the ice had 
cleaned it of every scale it possessed. 

‘‘Our next important discovery was 
that the right runner had gone into an 
open space of water. Try as we would to 
get the boat onto the ice again, we 
eouldn’t move her. She was stuck hard 
and fast. 

‘*The wind began to blow a gale. Then 
we heard the waves breaking on the 
shore. That proved that before us lay 
the open water. Clearly our way was 
barred in that direction; and to have 
gcne back would have been folly. Per- 
haps you don’t know that a high wind al- 
ways causes the ice to ‘shove’ as. we call 
it. Sometimes it’ll pile itself thirty feet 
high on the shore, and smash boat-houses 
like eggshells. 

‘*Well, as I was sayin’ it was so dark 
you could almost feel it. The water was 
splashing against the ice and over our 
feet. The wind was howling like mad; 
and the ice was moving under us. We 
shouted ourselves hoarse; but the wind 
drowned our voices. 

‘**Leaving the boat where she was, we 
started to walk, parallel to the shore. I 
took the jib, which was a brand new one, 
furled it after a fashion in the dark and 
threw it over my shoulder. I wasn’t 
going to lose that if I could help it. 

‘Keeping close together, we walked 
along, Jim trailing the pickerel after him 
like a small boy with a cart, and swearing 
a steady stream at our ill luck. 


‘*The sound of the water then seemed 
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to be more to our right, showing that the 
ice at this point curved inward toward 
the shore. So we changed our course, 
feeling our way cautiously. Half an 
hour must have passed, when we began 
to feel the ice bend under our feet at 
every step. 

‘*My hands were becoming numb with 
the cold, and I suggested to Jim that he 
earry the jib for a while, and I would 
earry the pickerel. We made the ex- 
change, and decided that it would be 
safer to lie down on our stomachs and 
work along, as the ice was getting darned 
treacherous. 

‘‘Jim was in the lead, and as he 
wriggled along, I could hear the scraping 
of the jib as he pushed it on ahead of him. 

‘* *Gettin’ damned thin’ don’t you 
think?’ says Jim to me. ‘ Wish to gosh—’ 
What he wished, I didn’t know, for his 
sentence was cut short by the sound of 
breaking ice and the splashing of water, 
and hardly before I realized what had 
happened, I went in myself. 

‘* Jim was a poor swimmer, but I knew 
that as the jib was a new one, the canvas 
would keep him up if he didn’t get 
mixed up in the sheets. The shock of the 
icy water almost benumbed me; but I 
struck out with all my strength. I could 
hear Jim somewhere ahead of me, blow- 
ing like a porpoise, and knew that he 
was taking good care of himself. Soon 
after I heard a scrambling sound, like 
someone climbing a tree. Then I knew 
that we had come in near the steamboat 
pier. 

‘*Next I heard the sound of footsteps 
on boards, and I knew that Jim had got 
out all right. I shouted to him to give 
me a hand; but he was so darned seared, 
he kept right on and left me. Fortu- 
nately I found the pier and soon felt 
the solid boards under my feet; and I 




















can tell you it was a good feeling. And, 
by gosh-all-fish-hooks, I still had _ that 


pickerel. 


‘‘We afterwards recovered the boat; 
but Jim and I haven’t been on very good 
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terms since, and—well, here you are, Mr. 
Wendell, if you want to get out and 
warm up a bit. Good-bye.’’ 


‘*Good-bye.”’ 


To Tom. 


My olden-time companion 


Been roaming o’er the meadows, Tom, 
Where often, years ago, 


We trailed wild turkeys through the woods, 


Then white with early snow. 

The woods along the winding stream, 
Down which we used to float, 
Close round the bends, so stealthily 

No ear could hear our boat. 


There where we loved to linger, Tom, 
Beside the shaded river, 

‘Mid smoky haze of autumn days, 
And felt ‘twould last forever. 

Those happy, sparkling waters, then 
With fowl and fish replete, 

Now lone and weary, drag along 
Through fields of corn and wheat. 


The distances have shortened, Tom, 
That crossing at the bend 

Is only thirty rows of corn 
From where we “downed” the ten 

Cock pigeons, as they curved their flight, 
So close to where we stood; 

"Tis little more than half it seemed 
When it was in the wood. 


The trees are gone forever, Tom, 
Plain fields have ta’en their place; 

No little beams of sunlight gleam 
Through pretty insect lace 

Above the stream—much smaller now, 
At least it seems to be; 

Perhaps the seeming difference 
May part be charged to me? 


You understood how this is, Tom, 
When men are growing old; 
And this I know, no pigeons crow, 
No wildfowl ever told 

Of being seen there any more; 
The waters sound so dead; 

The river seems to mourn the loss, 


In tones as though it said, 


in 


field sports, who died June 16, 1890. 


“The promises I made to Tom 
And you, I could not keep; 
The woodman’s ax has laid me bare, 
I join you as you weep. 
I miss the soft, caressing shade 
Of trees, as much as you; 
The cooling bowers, and woodland flowers, 
The birds and huntsman, too.” 


I sat beside the brook, there, Tom, 
That feeds the larger stream; 
The place where you and I have stopped 
So often, where it seemed 
As though we never could go on 
Pust such enchanted ground; 
I sat alone and listened, long, 
For some exciting sound. 


And here the trees remaining, Tom, 
Much as they used to be, 

Would seem as though the brook had said. 
“Oh! Surely, you'll spare me?” 

And listening to its plaintive cry, 
Destruction, just begun, 

Paused in its work, touched by the plea 
Of such a little one. 


Familiar sounds I heard, then, Tom, 
Sounds we heard years ago; 

Defiant screaming of the jay, 
And cawing of the crow; 

But whistling, whirring, gamy wings, 
Are no more to be heard; 

No squirrel leaps from bough to bough, 
No sound of royal bird. 


I heard the river’s music, Tom, 
Not as we heard it then! 

The water eddies round the turns, 
But not the same as when 

We sat and drank its melody, 
In depths of somber shade, 

Then little dreaming that so soon 
Oue of us would be laid 


Within the “silent city,” Tom, 
The other left alone, 

To meditate on closing days 
Of life, so quickly gone. 

But did I know that it were so 
That sometime, I could tell 
You of the many changes wrought, 
I then might say, “Tis well.” 


JAMES HEDDON. 
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There were four of us, Powers, Grimm, 
Block and the writer, and the 1905 hunt 
had been talked about for a_ year. 
Finally the time came to go, and on the 
morning of November 7th, we left Grand 
Rapids, Minnesota, in a comfortable 
three-seated wagon, bound for an old 
logging camp distant fifty miles nearly 
due north. Our camp outfit had _pre- 
ceeded us, and at noon of the second day 
we arrived at our destination. Each 
chose his bunk and arranged his _per- 
sonal belongings as best suited himself. 
l busied myself the rest of the afternoon 
making a cedar pillow, and trying on 
some new toggery. The next day we 
loafed around, targeted our guns anew, 
and generally prepared ourselves for 
the opening of the season on the morrow. 

We were astir early on the 10th and 
cach choosing his direction to hunt in, 
we started out full of life and a good 
breakfast, prepared by Henry, an ex- 
dining car cook | was fortunate enough 
to pick up in Duluth. Night came on 
only too fast, and we all had about the 
same story to tell: Plenty of signs, sev- 
eral vanishing tails, but no blood on any 
of our hands. 

The next day Powers laid out a fine 
buck, and we all congratulated him on 
it, as his sixty-nine years appeared to be 
no handicap to his hunting abilities. 
And so it went on, each day a source of 
unalloyed pleasure, and bringing forth 
adventures and achievements to the 
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members of the party. Mr. Block made 
a fine double, bringing down a couple of 
deer while you are reading this sentence. 
At another time he was on the trail of a 
moose, and hearing the brush breaking to 
the right, he hurried over, when up went 
a black bear on an old burnt stump. The 
next minute Bruin tumbled over with 4 
bullet through his head just at the base 
of the ear. 

The writer jumped a big bob cat one 
day and he shinned up a tree. I walked 
up within twenty feet of him, close 
enough to hear him hiss and spit, and 
rake the bark with his claws. After 
looking him over for a few minutes I 
piaced a .35 bullet in his neck and he 
al onee adjourned. 

But the best real bit of. hunting | 
have had for a long time was on the day 
I got my big buck. It was a beautiful 
bit of woods to kill a deer in in the 
first place, and no amount of word paint- 
ing can convey to the reader the splen- 
did setting that I chose for a back- 
ground, although the choosing was 
purely accidental. I had sat down on a 
log to survey the scene around me, and 
incidentally to smoke. It was about 
8:30 a. m., a bright, clear, beautiful 
morning, with perhaps two inches of 
snow covering everything. I was on the 
west bank of a creek in a thicket of jack 
pines, with no underbrush at all, and I 
could see everything in all directions for 
forty to sixty rods perfectly plain. 
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About forty rods down a sloping hill 
was the line of a thick growth of ever- 
greens and brush of all kinds usually 
found in a creek bottom. Across the 
ereek from one hill to the other there 
was a well-defined runway, and from 
where I sat I could plainly see where it 
came out of the brush. I had not sat 
there long when I heard shooting and 
hallooing away over on the east bank, 
and I said to myself, ‘‘They will. cer- 
tainly start something over this way.’’ 
And sure enough it was not five minutes 
more before I distinctly heard the pound 
of a deer’s hoofs on the frozen path in 
the bottom. I laid the cigar on the log, 
examined my gun and waited. In a mo- 
ment out bounded a magnificent buck, 
and he kept on coming right up the hill 
toward me. As I write this I can feel 
the thrill that shot through my right arm 
the instant the finger touched the trigger, 
and the ball went true through his kid- 
neys. He reeled to the right, and was 
off like a flash, but not quick enough to 
avoid a second bullet that quartered 
through his lungs. Twenty rods away he 
lay dead under a beautiful jack pine, 
and I resumed my cigar. 

At another time I was sitting on a 
stump watching a trail when three deer 
ran out right behind me. I was some- 
what startled, but easily downed the one 
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I picked out as the best for the table. 

We all filled our string and the twenty- 
five days we were in camp passed all too 
quickly. There were ten thousand inter- 
esting events on the trip that cannot be 
deseribed in a general letter, but which 
are all stored up in memory’s cells, to be 
told and retold all through the coming 
year, only to be pushed to the back- 
ground by the preparations for the next 
hunt. All old hunters will understand 
me, when I say I had the best time ever, 
and how plainly I ean still see the old log 
eabin, the beautiful lake at the door, in 
the distance the narrows, to the right the 
wooded island, to the left the bunch of 
pines, overhead God’s blue sky, around 
me eongenial hunting companions who 
think as I do, whose hearts beat with 
generosity and kindness to all, and with 
selfishness an unknown factor. 

One more incident and I close: We 
were packed and the wagons had 
started homeward. I still lingered be- 
hind and walked around the cabin. As I 
turned the corner I saw _ big-hearted 
Block with gun on his arm looking wist- 
fully across the lake. Our eyes met, our 
hands clasped, no words were spoken, a 
mist clouded my vision and with arms 
locked, we silently took the trail for 
home. 
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SOME POINTS ON SKI RUNNING. 


THOMAS PETTERSEN. 


The ski is not merely a board, pointed 
and bent at one end; it is an 
instrument well proportioned and 
with lines as delicate as those of a 

acing yacht. The types vary 
from the long, narrow ski of Finland, fit 
for high speed over comparatively level 
ground, to the short broad ski of south- 
ern Norway, the best for rough, timbered 
country. 

The best material is ash, maple and fir. 
Select a straight-grained piece, as free 
from knots as possible. The length of a 
ski for a full-grown man is seven to 
eight feet, four and one-half inches wide 
at both ends and four inches in the 
middle. The thickness at both ends 
should be one-fourth to three-eighths of 
an inch; in the middle one to one and 
one-half inch. The strap hold A is one- 
fourth by one and one-fourth inch; the 
ski should be sprung in the midle one to 
one and one-half inches. The bendshould 
be eighteen to twenty inches and not too 
steep. On the shape of the bend depends 
greatly the easy running of the ski. Do 
not make the bend as shown in C. 

If you intend to make long trips, 





make a small bend five inches long in 
the back end of the ski. If it happens 
that the front bend breaks, you can 
then turn your ski around and get home 
safely. 

There are of course dozens of devices 
for fastening the ski to the foot. The 
one shown in accompanying cut is, how- 
ever, considered the best. It consists of 
an iron clip fastened in the strap hole 
and bent up to clasp the sole of the shoe. 
Straps are arranged as shown. 

Use two pairs of heavy woolen socks, 
and do not use tight-fitting shoes. When 
the ski is properly fastened the heel can 
not be moved sideways, but only up and 
down. Use a pole about five feet long 





Method of strapping. 











for a walking cane. Get a stout hickory 
one, that will not break when you need 
it. 

When you start in to learn ski run- 
ning, start right. Remember that the 
ski is made to slide on and not to walk 
with like snow shoes. The ski should not 
be lifted, but should slide over the snow. 
For every step you take stand a little on 
the foremost foot and slide, thus getting 
a little rest, maybe for a second. This 
does not seem to amount to much, but in 
an all day’s run it is a great help. 

When running down hill do not hang 
on the pole, but stand up and try to bal- 
ance yourself. Keep one foot a_ little 
(eight to ten inches) ahead of the other 
one and bend slightly forward. Hold 
your pole in one hand and let it drag be- 
hind you. Don’t be afraid of making a 
vmersault, for you will have to make e 
great many before becoming an expert. 

If you want to try jumping, build 
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your jump-off on a side hill, not too big. 
Start with a jump off about two feet 
high and increase it as you get experi- 
ence. Leave your pole behind you when 
you start at the top of the hill. Stand 
erect too, until you are at the jump; 
then crouch down and jump. The posi- 
tion during the jump should be erect, 
and when you land remember to get one 
foot well ahead of the other one, while 
you are leaning well forward. Of course 
you can’t expect to make a 100-foot leap 
the first time. Be satisfied with a small 
jump as you will increase the length in 
time. 

Nobody, young or old, will regret 
taking up this sport as it is the most re- 
freshing winter pastime known, and as 
far as getting over the country is con- 
cerned it has no equal. 

If any of Outdoor Life’s readers want 


more information on the subject, I will 
be glad to give it. 








This shows how a leap shall be made. 























Photo by G. E. Moulthrope 
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A HILL FOX. 





R. CLAPHAM. 


A January moon shines coldly down 
on the vast expanse of mountain, rocks 
and heather, lying beneath it. The night 
is clear and the air crisp, the stars 
twinkling brightly overhead. No sound 
breaks the stillness except the occasional 
bleat of a sheep, many of which are pas- 
tered on the moors and rough upland 
ground. The hill rises steeply upwards 
from the heather-clad slopes below, and 
near the summit its sides are covered 
with masses of grey limestone rocks, with 
slopes of the smaller ‘‘screes’’ below 
them. 

Out from the shadow of one of these 
huge masses of rock a dark form appears, 
halts, listens, and then picks its way 
slowly and deliberately downwards. As 
it crosses a bare patch of ground the 
moon shines out more clearly and the 
dark form stands revealed as that of a 
mountain fox, long-backed and _long- 
legged, more like a wolf than a fox, for 
he is one of the true hill kind of the 
greyhound breed, a swift traveller and 
anything from a lamb to a grouse he will 
take for his evening meal. He reaches 
the heathery ground and changes from a 
walk to a steady dog-trot as he strikes 
the better going, keeping steadily in the 
direction of the valley below. 

Down there amongst the grasslands 
the rabbits breed in great numbers and 
it is this which is attracting Reynard as 
he swings steadily onward. There is a 
lerch plantation on the edge of a small 
ravine below him and here the rabbits are 
frisking round, and steadily feeding 
their way out towards the open ground. 
He now slackens his pace somewhat and 





slinks quickly down one side of the wood, 
beneath the high stone wall which acts as 
a boundary fence. Reaching the corner 
he peers noiselessly round it and there 
some twenty yards away, and slightly in 
a hollow of the ground are three bunnies, 
all unsuspicious as yet of the presence of 
one of their dreaded enemies. Reynard’s 
quick eye takes all this in in a flash as 
he sinks quietly and quickly to the 
ground, remaining fora few moments 
exactly in the same position, for one of 
the rabbits rises up and looks round, 
then settles down to its evening meal 
again. 

Now the ‘‘red raseal’’ moves. Slowly 
and noiselessly he edges his way toward 
his prey, till he is within a yard or two, 
and still hidden by the inequalities of the 
ground. Here he crouches for a second 
and brings his hind feet well under him, 
then a ruddy streak shoots forward, there 
is a snap, a squeal and the nearest rabbit 
ceases to struggle as the strong white 
tceth meet in its body. The ‘‘red rover”’ 
earries his booty some distance then 
sinks to the ground and soon all that re- 
mains of a big buck rabbit is a small 
heap of fur, skin and bones. 

Reynard licks his lips, stretches him- 
self and rises to his feet to continue his 
course still further down hill, in the di- 
rection of a farm house some distance be- 
lew. He enters a deep ‘‘ghyll’’ between 
high walls of rock and jogs down this till 
he reaches a small creek which comes 
down from the opposite side of the val- 
ley. Here he picks his way daintily over 
the stones, stopping to lop a few mouths- 
full of water as he goes. 
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The farm house is now close by, and he 
turns off into the old cart road which 
leads towards it. Warily he makes his 
approach, knowing full well that should 
the sheep dogs catch his scent, if they are 
loose, he will have a sharp run for it be- 


fore he can gain the open again. All is 
well, however, so he makes his way 
quickly and quietly to the old shed, 


where white feathers lying on the ground 
outside, give evidence as to where the 
fowls are kept. 

He sniffs around the walls till he comes 
to the door, but this is securely fastened 
and he cannot find an entrance; it is evi- 
dently no go, so he turns and crosses the 
yard and slips under the gate to the 
fields beyond. Traveling ahead he again 
reaches one of the rabbit colonies and 
once more he manages to secure one of 
the furry inmates. There is now a faint 
something in the east which tells him that 
daylight will soon appear, so he turns his 
head again towards his mountain cairn, 
and jogs steadily upwards, reaching his 
sanctuary just as the first streaks of 
dawn, spread across the sky. He enters 
this hole amongst the rocks, and creeps 
to his favorite corner, where he curls up 
and soon falls asleep. 

Some hours go by, and the sun is so far 
above the horizon that its rays ean be dis- 
tinctly felt, when Reynard wakes from 
his snooze and creeps to the entrance of 
his dwelling, to again curl up where the 
sun just catches his position. He seems 
to all intents and purposes to be again 
in the land of dreams; but like most of 
his kind, it is a one-sided sort of slum- 
ber, for one ear and eye seem ever on the 
alert to catch any sounds or view any- 
tl.ng that moves. Suddenly both black- 
tipped ears are raised and turned _ to- 
wards the wind, while he listens intently. 
What is that far-away sound — which 
comes floating upwards on the breeze? 
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surely he has heard the like before, for 
well does he remember the occasion, hav- 
ing had to put his best leg foremost to 
enable him to eseape with his life. 

He rises and gazes downwards across 
the long heathery slopes below. Yes, 
there they are. Those white and mottled 
shapes and that never-ending chorus, 
with two red specks, and other darker 
ones some distance behind. It is his most 
dreaded enemy, man, and those quickly- 
approaching, tuneful shapes are the Alls- 
water hounds, now hot on his night trail 
and rapidly heading straight in the direc- 
tion of his stronghold. He knows he is 
in for it, so slinks quietly back into his 
subterranean passage and edges his way 
towards another outlet, which will let 
him out some distance above, in ease of 
emergency. 

The clamour grows louder and louder, 
till suddenly it becomes deafening as the 
body of the pack swarm round the en- 
trance to his refuge. The baying con- 
tinues, and soon the eager yapping of the 
terriers joins the chorus, as the huntsman 
in his scarlet joins the pack. He is on 
foot so are the members of the field be- 
hind, for riding is impossible in this 
mountainous district. 

Reynard crouches low and prepares to 
do battle, turning his face in the direc- 
tion of the opening behind him, where a 
serateching and struggling tells him that 
one of the terriers is also underground 
and getting closer to him. The game 
little tyke gives an whine, and 
grapples with him, there is a quick snap, 
a streak of red appears on the dog’s 
cheek, and Reynard is flying over the 
rocks, upwards to the summit with an 
angry chorus of hound voices behind 
him, and the horn blowing the ‘‘gone 
away.’’ The bold ‘‘red rover’’ knows he 
will have to run for it for those light- 
colored hounds streaming along in his 


eager 

















wake will not be easily denied, so he sets 
his head in the direction of the hills 
across the valley and gallops downwards 
over the heather. 

Those long legs of his stand him in 
good stead, and well does he deserve the 
name of greyhound for when he has 
crossed the valley and begins to mount 
the slope beyond, the hounds have died 
to an indistinct murmur in the distance. 
He slows up and takes the ascent at a 
somewhat easier pace, heading for a wild 
and desolate region where nothing but 
the grouse and mountain hares divide 
the solitude. As he slips over a low 
stonewall dividing the pastures from the 
moorland, the breeze still carries the 
sounds of the ceaseless chorus behind; 
and it is now getting steadily nearer and 
nearer, till far below him he ean see the 
white pursuing shapes, as they come 
scouring along on his trail. He turns 
and canters on, but he is no longer the 
fresh and brightly-furred mountaineer 
that he was. His tongue lolls out and his 
fur looks dark and draggled, the tip of 
his brush is also dark and dirty with 
trailing in the wet heather and the peat 
holes, but still for all that he keeps firmly 
on his way. 

Amongst the rocks are many crevices 
and cracks, but none that will give a 
sate refuge, and the only one he knows 
is yet far distant. He reaches the sum- 
mit of the hill and turns along the ridge, 
following it till it merges into other hills 
and ridges far beyond, but do what he 
will he cannot shake off that hateful 
sound, ever behind him. 

The speed is telling on him now, and 
he is getting shaky, so after one last 
burst, he reaches a pile of rock. beneath 
a cliff and scrambles up to ong of the 
higher ledges. The hound chorus draws 
nearer and nearer, and he hugs his 
small ledge closely, as old Ravager leads 
the pack beneath his hiding place. Sud- 

denly all is silence. They have overrun 
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the line, but they soon cast back and 
come eclamouring over the rocks toward 
him. 

‘*Sportsman,’’ ever to the fore, springs 
up at him and manages to land upon the 
and 


ledge, as with a growl he turns 


His short 


ee 


dashes at the ‘‘rover.”’ rest, 
however, has somewhat revived him and 
as the hound is almost on him, he springs 
to another ledge and then another and 
lands at last on the ground below, gain- 
ing a slight start on his foes. The hunts- 
men and the field, are far away, on a hill 
valley, full 
well that Reynard will most likely head 
back for his old retreat. 

He turns towards the hill across the 
valley and puts on steam again, as if he 
was fresh-found instead of a hard-run 
fox. Once more he has the legs of his 
pursuers, but it cannot last. His tongue 
lolis out again and his once-springy stride 
becomes a halting canter as he gradually 
slackens speed, though still keeping his 
‘‘mask’’ headed for his old mountain 
refuge. 

ine people on the hill now view him 
as he rises the slope, and a snriil “* view- 
halloa’’ rises on the wintry air, as the 
pack appears now only nundred 
yards benind him. He quickly 
round, spurts for a few yarus, 
collapses, with Ravager sui leading, not 
ten yards from his brush. 

‘Lhey are almost on him, when he turlis 
and rears with an angry worry at tie 
leaders’ throat, but the pody of the pack 
is round and over them and the ** moun- 
taineer’’ has paid his toil at last. He hes 
there lifeless, for the hill-packs kill but 
do not eat their foxes, and at last the 
field arrive afd the horn bieats out a 
long drawn ‘‘kill.’’ Another good run 
over; another robber gone to his last ac- 
count, and the rabbits for sometime any- 
way ean live without fear of molesta- 
tion from their arch enemy the Hill Fox. 
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A bit of life among the Shanty-town dwellers. 


Mingling all the happy-go-lucky free- 
dem of gipsy-dom with the delights of 
floating down the inland water-ways, are 
those curious existences that take their 
course on our mid-western rivers, in the 
communities that are usually known in 
the vernacular of the region as ‘‘shanty- 
towns.’’ 

Shanty-towns at one time were numer- 
able. At Cincinnati alone, tied up along 
the shores of the Ohio, there were three 
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THE PASSING OF OUR WATER-DWELLERS 
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of them, and other rivers boasted even 
more. 

But the shanty boat has been driven to 
work by the strenuous twentieth century, 
and when day after day, he must desert 
his house boat for the city, and at sun- 
down trudge from the factory or mill to 
the distant river, the life loses its charm, 
and so he takes up other quarters. Shanty 
town slowly passed away. 

Down under some towering railway 
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Preparing meals out of doors on the banks 
among the Shanty-town dwellers at Cincinnati. 


bridge rising and falling with the river’s 
flow, one sees the shanty-boats. Built 
upon what seem abbreviated scows, with 
a two-room cabin in the center, and just 
enough space left at prow and stern to 
permit of bringing out one’s chair, of a 
summer evening, and, with the dogs at 
one’s feet, playing the mandolin or har- 
monica, the shanty-boat was not such a 
very expensive luxury. Two hundred, or 
even a hundred and fifty dollars would 
give a man a boat that would last him for 
life. Inside there was evident, of course, 
the eternal shiftlessness of poverty. 
Sometimes there was but one room, and 
then, unlike the cozy gipsy-wagons that 
would eneamp off-shore here, there would 
be beds instead of bunks; a stove, some 
chairs and table, perhaps a cheap cup- 
board and some damaged porcelain, and 
a few pictures from the colored supple- 
ments of the dailies on the wall. Occa- 





of the Ohio 


sionally there would be two rooms, and 
then one was kitchen, the other dining 
and living room. Not that the kitchen was 
always recognizable as such. Sink there 
was none. When the house wife wished 
water for this or that, she had but to 
step to the door, cross the stern and dip 
her bucket into the river, where her hus- 
band’s fish lines hung in hope of some 
lucky catch. Better still, very often, 
there was the bucket, with the clothes line 
attached, that she could drop from the 
kitchen window, as do the women on the 
eanal-boats of Holland. 

Cold—it was never very cold on the 
shanty-boats. They were not built with 
an eye to beauty, and where there was a 
chink through which the winter winds 
crept off the river, it would be filled in 
with mud, or else a bit of putty, and left 
so. What need of paint? Like the gipsy 
of Romany, the shanty-boat-man seemed 
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to take the greater delight in his boat the 
more neglected it appeared. 

And the family—it too grew up in the 
spirit of the nomad. State laws to the 
contrary, the little ones played about the 
shore the day long, gathering drift wood 
for the fire, running errands, helping the 
young mother, or, it is hinted drifting 
into town, to bide their chance to steal. 
So soon as old enough they found some 
easy work in the nearest city, for the 
shanty-boats always tied up near some 
metropolis, and then they earned their 
few dollars a week. When work became 
tiresome they took a day off, and lounged 
on the river, as they say, watching the 
murky waters eddy beneath the gun- 
whales, or simply dreaming pipe-dreams 
over the tobacco. If, on returning to the 
shop, the job was gone, who cared? There 
are always places to get something to eat 
till the morrow in a big city. 

Nor are they wholly a model folk. 





Fights, aye even murders, would occur 
at times in shanty-town, but few were the 
citations to court. Like the old German 
tribes, the law of a tooth for a tooth 
and an eye for an eye, seemed to obtain; 
and shanty-town had its own ways of re- 
venge. As in the feud belt of Kentucky, 
the murderer might go on, but never did 
know at what moment the black hand 
would not deal its fatal blow. Of course 
oceasionally municipal police got wind 
of affairs in shanty-town, and took a 
hand, but let a man escape from their 
clutches and the innocent boats, rising 
and falling in the river, concealed him, 
where no search warrant could bring him 
forth. 

When matters grew too ‘‘hot’’ for the 
shanty-boat men, they untied the heavy 
hemp rope that had perhaps not been re- 
moved since the springs freshets, and let 
the current or some tug hired by the fleet 


‘for the purpose carrying to waters of an- 





Making willow rockers is the chief occupation of the men 


among the Shanty-town dwellers at Cincinnati. 
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other state. Such is shanty-town—faith- 
ful, and remaining until driven else- 
where. 

Picturesque is shanty-town, and ap- 
pealing to the romancier.:{n Ohio at least 
one, Prof. Wm. Vesable, has seen fit to 
lay the scenes of a story among the 


shanty-boats, and ‘‘Tom Tad’’ gives the 
life as it is. Shanty-town, however, is 
doomed, and soon, like the American 
gipsy, the boats will have drawn in their 
planks for all times, and silently drifted 
away. 


THE METAMORPHOSIS OF “HEADLIGHT.” 


When “Headlight” Jones wuz young, he said 
Th’ reason that his ha’r wuz red 

Wuz 'cause th’ good Gawd seed that he 
Wa’'n't wiser than he need ter be, 

An’ tharfor’ give him avburn ha’r 

Ter shine instead of brains up thar 


When “Headlight” fell in love, he thought 
His ha’r a handicap, an’ sought 

Adwise from gospel sharps, but no 

Th’ Lawd had set that ha’r aglow, 

An’ wouldn’t quench for no blamed pray'’r 
Pore “Headlight’s” scintillatin’ ha'’r 


But Jones, he packed his clothes one day, 
An’ jacked his job, an’ drew his pay, 
An’ took ter parts unknown; “twas told 
As howshis gal had turned him cold 
An’ all because his rusty ha’'r 
Had bugked ag’in th’ heart laid bar’. 

oo 
But ‘twarn’t for long; th’ stage druv up 
In front of Bronson’s Brindle Pup 
Hostelry; ther next week day, 
An’ dash my cats! if I don't say, 
Withing without a thought er car’, 
Set “Headlight” Jones, with sky-blue ha’'r. 


I whistled up th’ boys, an’ told 

‘Em “Headtlight’s” ha’r of beaten gold 
Had took er shade of azure blue; 

As “Headlight” warn’t in sight, a few 
On ’em done hintin’ that ther a’r 
Wa'n't right jest here fer azure ha’r 


They intermated, so ter speak, 

That booze had made my top lights weak: 
They ‘lowed as how ol’ Demon Gin 

Had got me fn his clutch ergin, 

But I insisted’ tinte@ ha’r 

I'd shorely, seen ol’ “Headlight” wi’ar. 


That night he hove eroun’ th’ bend, 
An’ treated foe, an’ treated friend, 

An’ shore explained th’ mystery; 

He said a man had writ as he 

If Jones would come on to his la'r 
Would change th’ shade of auburn ha’r 


So “Headlight” packed his rags, an’ took 
His best b’iled shirt, an’ pocketbook, 
On fleetest train ter buck th’ game 

Fer sake of her as wuz his dame 
Avowed; her, who at reddish ha’r 
Would nightly roar, an’ likewise r’ar. 


He met th’ fakin’ king, his rocks 

Went in th’ grafter’s strongest box, 

An’ jést because th’ game wuz good, 

Th’ song-an’-dance man said he twoufl, 
That night, do things up straight ah’ fa’r, 
An’ shift ‘th’ tint ter “Hea@light’s” Wa’r. 


Then out they went ter do th-4own, 
An',“Headlight’s” pile wuz simimered down, 
Afore they quit, ter forty cents; 

Th’ price of booze had riz immense, 

An’, countin’ what he’d "lowed for ha'n 
Pore “Headlight’s” stake wuz past »repa’r. 


‘Twas then th’ Knock-out drops were slippe« 
Slick, in th’-drink that “Headlight” sipped; 
An’, when he woke, it seems as he 

Had found himself bound home, ter be 

A freak, most sartiu strange, and rar’, 

With diamond-dyed, non-fadin’ ha’r. 


An’ her as ‘lowed he wuz th’ stuff— 

Her fairy prince—played somewhat rough, 
An’ took ter parts unknown ter him, 

With one as posed as “Mustang Jim.” 


STACY E. BAKER. 








A Dog-gerel Lament. 


I protest against a show of stuck-up dogs you know, 
With decorated kennels in the highest style of art; 
I take no stock in that—I’m a thorough democrat, 
And only have the interest of the common dogs at heart. 


My usefulness I prove, at every turn and move, 
For e’en the wary watchman has felt my stinging bite; 
But revelling in their power, they can never make me cower, 
As their clubs are ineffective in putting me to flight. 


When a tramp comes in to beg on his bogus wooden leg, 
Then savagely I growl at his footsteps drawing near. 
But he does not care to stay, so he throws one leg away, 
And trembling runs away from me in agony and fear. 


With his large encircling net he has never got me yet— 
The man who catches dogs around the town— 

For he finds I am too fleet, when in running down the street, 
All his vain and frantic efforts I will never, never crown 


As keen as any fox, I can scent a garbage box, 
And keep a constant howling at your door, 

To scare away the thieves, whom everyone believes 
More numerous and daring than they ever were before. 


Behold a foreign breed has come to supercede, 
With aristocratic lineage all to the manor born; 

But belonging to the crowd, whose utterance is loud, 
We look upon pretension with our pure Dog-matic scorn 
We look upon prettnsion with our pure Dog-matic scorn 
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Boiling maple sap in the woods. > 
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other state. Such is shanty-town—faith- 
ful, and remaining until driven else- 
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As long as hunting is engaged in we 
must expect accidents from the use of 
firearms. The annual budget of deaths 
from such use will easily figure up 100 
persons in the United States alone, 
while in the British possessions, Mexico 
and Alaska it will approximate another 
hundred. The annual accidents from the 
use of firearms (from which death does 
not result) in the United States will run 
in the neighborhood of 300, while about 
the same number occurs every year in 
our other North American countries out- 
side the United States. Thus it will be 
seen that about 200 deaths and about 
600 injuries from the use of firearms 
occur every year on the North American 
continent. 

In Wisconsin and the upper peninsula 
of Michigan alone during the year 1905 
twenty-six deaths and fifty-seven serious 
injuries occurred (record and names of 
which appear in the ‘‘Game Field’’ de- 
partment of this number), so it will be 
seen that the number first estimated as 
representing the deaths and accidents of 
this continent and this country is not at 





The Annual Casualty List. 


all exaggerated. In fact, we believe the 


figures are very conservative, and we 
would rather say that they really 


amounted to double the number stated. 
In this list from Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan we find that of the twenty-six who 
were killed, seventeen died by their own 
gun or through their own carelessness, 
while nine were killed by stray bullets 


or by the accidental discharge of an- 
other’s gun. Of the fifty-seven who 
were injured twenty-four of the acci- 
dents were caused by the gun in the 
hands of the party hurt, while 
thirty-three were injured by guns 


in the hands of others. Therefore, it will 
be seen that from self-preservation alone, 
if for no other reason, we should all be 
eareful in the handling of our guns. 
Many are killed in going through or over 
fences; others from getting out of a ve- 
hicle; others from loading; others from 
cleaning their guns; some from being 
mistaken for game; while many are 
killed by stray bullets, fired by care- 
less companions who didn’t probably 
take into consideration how far away 














or in what direction their comrades were 
hunting. 

It is an awful thing to shoot a man ac- 
cidentally or to be shot accidentally by 
one’s own self; yet when we consider 
that 1,000 people are either slain or seri- 


> 


Perpetuate 


At a time like this—when the death- 
bellow of those seven buffalos killed at 
Chicago for their meat alone is hardly 
effaced from the hearing—it is refresh- 
ing to remember the words of our Presi- 
dent in his message to Congress in early 
December. In that memorable paper the 
President said : ‘*‘ The most characteristic 
animal of the western plains was the 
great shaggy-maned wild ox, the bison, 
commonly known as_ buffalo. Small 
fragments of herds exist in a domestic- 
ated state here and there, a few of them 
in the Yellowstone park. Such a herd as 
that on the Flathead reservation should 
not be allowed to go out of existence. 
Either on some reservation or on some 
forest reserve like the Wichita reserve 
and game refuge should be 
made for the preservation of such a 
herd. I believe that the scheme would be 
of economic advantage, for the robe of 
the buffalo is of high market value, and 


provision 
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ously injured in this manner every year 
it shows to us how very common 
catastrophes are, and should 


such 
demon- 
we 


strate to us all how eareful 


should be. 


very 


% 


the Buffalo. 


the same is true of the robe of the cross- 
bred animals.’’ 

There is now a small herd of buffalo 
on Antelope Island, Great Salt Lake, 
Utah, another, as the President states, on 
the Flathead Indian Reservation, and 
another owned by ‘‘Buffalo’’ Jones and 


his associates, besides scattering frag- 
ments in city and national parks. Colo- 
rado probably lays claim to the last 


really wild buffalo in the United States 

-those that until recent years roamed 
the confines and adjacent ridges of Lost 
Park. However, these animals were soon 
slaughtered for their heads and _hides, 
and now not even a trace of any of them 
has been seen for years. 

The formation among eastern sports- 
men of an organization for the perpetua- 
tion of the species is commendable in the 
extreme, and the good. work should re- 
ceive the hearty support of all 
Americans. 


true 


























Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game 


laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to the 


game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the car- 


rying out of the game department’s duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention to 


divert such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such 
information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the in- 


formant. 














THE ERMINE. 


The night was so clear and cold that all 
nature seemed frozen into silence and in the 
soft light of myriad heavenly orbs gleamed 
the frost flakes like rival stars below, when 
the ermine ran swiftly over the frozen snow 
toward the farm house. It was mid-winter 
ond his coat had long been as white as the 
great waste of snow which lay deep upon 
the prairie where he was wont to forage, 
thus causing him to leave his native haunts 
for those of man. It was piled to the cot- 
‘age window and here the ermine stealthily 
¢pproached until his dainty fore feet rested 
npon the sill and with his black-tipped ears 
erect and his bead-like eyes gleaming in the 
lamp light, he peered curiously in at the 
comfortable inmates until] one sitting near 
the window uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise at his impertinence, which frightened 
him away. 


Next he visited the barn and_ entered 
through a convenient crevice. He was cold 
and somewhat frightened at finding him- 


self in so strange a place, but predominating 
all other sensations was that of hunger. It 
was very warm here from the heat of the 
enimals and a tantalizing odor was wafted 
to his delicate nostrils. There was a sudden 
movement in the straw near by and a more 
sudden movement on the part of the ermine, 
while the horses for a moment stopped 
their munching to listen to a rat’s fright- 
ened squeaking that was quickly hushed. 
The barn was infested with rats and I will 
jot venture to guess at the number of ro- 


made 


dents that became his victims before he 
etole into a hidden nook to sleep through 
the suceeeding day. Never before had he 
fed so bountifully nor had his thirst for 
rlood been so nearly satisfied. 

Throughout the rat colony death and ter- 
ror reigned. The ermine made their re- 
treats his own and they often rushed into 
the open in broad daylight to fall the easy 
victims of cats and dogs who had before 
‘aid in wait or given chase in vain. So rap- 
idly was their number diminished that ere 
long their destroyer was scarcely able to 
appease the cravings of his appetite, for, 
like many human sportsmen, his Iust was 
satisfied only when there were no 
lives to take. 

One night he entered the hennery, in- 
dulged his love of killing to the uttermost, 
and the next day lay sleeping in a safe re- 
‘reat, happily unconscious of the traps the 
infuriated farmer had set for his undoing. 

During the night a thick covering of soft 
snow had fallen and beneath a bright win- 
ter’s sun the crystal drops rapidly fell from 
the eaves, when the ermine, grown bolder 
venture, followed the beaten 
path to the cottage. A beautiful picture he 
his alert, graceful movements, 
tong, lithe body, soft white coat and small 
ears and slender tail tipped with sable. 
What wonder that such fabulous prices are 
paid for the beautiful fur of the ermine 
which has become as emblematic of purity 
as the snow, 


more 


with every 


with 
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The door of the shed stood open and the 
old dog lay dozing upon the step. He 
slipped quickly past him and ran behind a 
churn which stood in a corner of the room, 
the first available hiding place. The house- 
wife, aroused by the furious barking of the 
cog, removed the churn and he escaped into 
the open air, but could not reach the out 
buildings along the trodden path for his 
pursuer was close upon him; ‘so, springing 
far to one side, he sank from sight beneath 
the soft snow and moved forward under 


‘his covering, apparently in the wild hope 
of reaching a nearby plum thicket, from the 
branches of which he might bid defiance to 
any number of dogs. But the distance was 
too great, for, easily following the hot trail, 
the dog drew him forth, valiant to the last 
and determined to sell his life as dearly as 
he could. His end was tragic, but not un- 
deserved, for in him many innocent victims 
found their fate before he met his own. 


HATTIE WASHBURN. 


COMMENTS BY “RAWHIDE.” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Our magazines 
nowadays are teeming with all sorts of re- 
form movements along different lines of 
investigation, showing up frauds perpetrated 
upon the confiding and easily duped general 
public. Much to the general public’s sur- 
prise, certain forms of graft have been re- 
vealed to them which is shown to exist in 
the most unexpected places, in time-honored 
institutions such as our mighty insurance 
companies and largest banks presided over 
by men who before the expose came held 
full sway to public confidence. Not so very 
long ago the very men who are in trouble 
now were treated in magazine articles as 
examples for the youth of our land to imi- 
tate if they would be equally honored and 
equally successful. We have peen calmly in- 
formed that our conception of what consti- 
tutes a “dope fiend” is erroneous and from 
subsequent revelations we now look for 
“dopers” among the habitual users of nearly 
all brands of “patent medicine.” And so 
the grand expose leading us onward to bet- 
ter things continues until we may soon look 
askance at our nearest neighbor or best 
friend, not knowing but that the next paper 
we read will prove him either a horse thief 
or a cannibal. “Rawhide” in an article 
“Game Heads as Trophies,” has made it 
quite plain to the readers of Outdoor Life 
that no fine lines need be drawn to prove 
that the “trophy hunter” who kills solely 
for heads can conscientiously be classed 
alongside the much despised tusk and hide 
hunter whose operations are entirely pro- 
vided for by our present laws. In the Janu- 
ary issue there appeared two photos which 
aptly serve to illustrate his point, and to 


these he would respectfully direct the think- 
ing sportsman’s attention: 

On page 59 we observe the carcasses of 
two bull elk, killed by tusk hunters, and 
upon reading the explanation we find these 
men are the subjects of so much indigna- 
tion that in addition to the State Game 
Commissioner’s reward of $50, Outdoor Life 
offers another $50 for their conviction. 

On page 37 in the same issue we observe 
the carcass of one bull elk, legally killed 
for his antlers by a sportsman. Although 
it would require the services of a Philadel- 
phia lawyer to explain just why such dis- 
crimination has been made regarding the 
legal aspect of the two acts, a blind man 
could easily see that the one animal has 
been quite as uselessly murdered as has the 
other two. The inscription under the second 
picture reading “A thousand pounds of elk 
to feed the bears and coyotes” is very sug- 
gestive. The law makes it possible for an 
accommodating “sportsman” who has the 
price of the license fee, to go out into the 
woods and provide food for the poor bears 
and coyotes! We note that “the law” gets 
the money, however. When we get right 
down to business, we wonder if “the law” 
is not after the tusk hunters because they 
neglected to take out their hunting licenses? 
In reading the explanation accompanying 
the photo of the one bull elk carcass we note 
that it was furnished the readers by a man 

{The photograph entited “1000 lbs. of elk 
to feed the bears and coyotes,” published on 
page 37 of our January number, had no con- 
nection with the story by Dr. Cordier ending 
on that page. This photograph was fur- 
nished us by Mr. Leek and was only used on 
that page as a “filler.” and showed the work 


of a tusk-hunter and not a sportsman.—Ed- 
itor.] 
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whom one instinctively respects for the sen- 
timents expressed in connection with the 
killing. This man is a gentleman and a true 
soldier, intelligent enough to see through 
and beyond what many others refuse to con- 
sider. One thing that tends to keep up 
this perpetual warfare against all animal life 
is the absence of the true, unselfish man- 
hood in the sportsmen themselves who there- 
by refrain from coming out with their 
experiences of this sort. This leaves the 
field open to those bloodthirsty and thought- 
less individuals who seek notoriety and re- 
spect of others through publishing accounts 
of their animal murders where the sole in- 
centive was the antlers. They do not real- 
ize, neither do the general public realize as 
a whole, the utter impracticability of any 
system of protecting game where revenues 
are gained by issuing permits to kill it. 

The January number of Scribner’s Mag- 
azine contains an article by Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton, “The Wapiti and His \ntlers.” 
Mr. Seton is a well-known artist-naturalist 
and writer, and is counted as a close ob- 
server, and from his article we will quote 
his ideas of game protection: “The League 
of American Sportsmen and other societies 
of men who viewed with hate the approach- 
ing desolation of the wilds, have secured 
sound legislation for the protection of harm- 
less wild animals. These laws, in passage 
and in enforcement, have proved an educa- 
tional power—have set men to thinking. The 
nation has realized that it cannot afford to 
send all these fine creatures the way of the 
buffalo. The process of extermination was 
stopped and the range of the wapiti is prob- 
ably a little larger to-day than it was in 
1900. At any rate I think there are more 
wild wapiti in existence in America to-day 
than there were five or six years ago, and 
there are certainly many more in semi-con- 
finement. With a number of permanent, safe 
havens, with proper limitation of the bag, 
an absolute prohibition of repeating rifles 
and of the sale of game there is no reason 
why we should not keep these fine animals 
with us as long as we have wild land for 
them to range on; that is, forever.” 

We wonder if Mr. Seton really believes 
all this and really believes his remedy a 
practical one? In short, as he has said 
nothing against “head hunting” and is asso- 
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ciated with the originator of the “sledge- 
hammer method” whose object apparently 
is to get the money by bulldozing others into 
doing what will get it for him. I wonder if 
he has not let this “experienced man who 
knows how” influence him? Both Mr. Seton 
and Mr. W. F. Hornaday are prominent in 
the League of American Sportsmen, yet nei- 
ther of them ever gave vent to any such un- 
popular idea as to absolutely prohibit “head 
hunting” and let the improvements in guns 
go on. Mr. Hornaday is quite a head col- 
lector himself, if we are to go by his article 
“Heads and Horns” in September Scribner‘s, 
in which he makes an exhaustive treatise of 
the subject, illustrated by photos from his 
own collection. In his article Mr. Hornaday 
says: “My chief object in obtaining and 
hanging up heads and horns was to grind 
into treacherous memory the personalities 
of many rare animals, which somehow were 
known to me but dimly and ineffectively. 
Then, too, specimens were needed for daily 
reference and as object lessons of a most 
necessary kind. And so the microbe found 
lodgement; and my soul from its clutches 
shall be lifted nevermore.” 

Now, “a man up a tree” might be in- 
clined to ask particulars about these “object 
lessons of a most necessary kind” and that 
microbe that makes men commit animal 
murders on such pretences should get some 
attention by the “Liquozone” people. By 
putting two and two together one might pos- 
sibly learn why the originator of the 
“sledge-hammer method” now embracing au- 
tomatics and pig-stys has never seen fit to 
include in the plans and specifications of 
game protection on original lines any ideas 
about killing animals for their head orna- 
ments even though considerable noise was 
made along practically the same lines by 
the same people against the decorative sys- 
tem of bird feathers as applied to women’s 
hats. Many a poor sucker has been putting 
up his money to further game protection 
movements engineered by men at a profit 
and many of these self-same suckers have 
been too blind to see that the head theory 
is a most effective method of closing one of 
the biggest holes in the game protection 
sack. Think it over and report. 

RAWHIDE. 
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PROPOSED NEW GAME PRESERVE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Idaho is suddenly 
waking up to the fact that if we are to have 
any of our noble big game left we must care 
for it at once. There is no region in America 
where a large big game preserve could be 
secured with so little trouble as in this sec- 
tion covered by the Bitter Root Forest Re- 
serve. It could be so much more easily pro- 
tected than the Yellowstone National Park. 
It would be so much larger, and covering the 
roughest and hardest region in America—a 
region that never can become of use for any- 
thing else. Its timber is almost worthless 
and its land is absolutely good for nothing 
but the feeding of big game. It is so large 
and so jumbled together in ridges and moun- 
tains and so filled with deep ravines and 
cafions innumerable as to make the idea of 
ever using it for anything, either agricul- 
tural or stock raising, very absurd. Its tim- 
ber is mostly stunted. It now has within 
its borders enough elk, goat, sheep, mule 
deer, moose and otter and beaver to restock 
it very soon, but if allowed to go on as it 
has been going the past three years, with 
new trails made which they are cutting now, 
with the Indians going in there in June and 
July and remaining until September—and 
droves of them at that, both north and 
south, with pot hunters and head hunters 
from Montana coming in all the time from 
July to October killing all they can kill 
without any regard to time or numbers, with 
a large number of trappers who live on 
moose and elk all winter and kill as many 
as they can—things look pretty blue for the 
game. One man in there. offered us, one 
year, over a dozen pair of elk teeth he had 
secured by killing the poor animals while 
hedged in by the deep snow. 

Wealthy parties come in from the East 
and kill what they can. Some of them have 
come back two and three years in succes- 
sion. In one place they simply cut off the 
heads, leaving the carcasses to rot in the 
ravines. One man shot an elk last fell, 
leaving his carcass in the lick where he was 
killed. All he wanted was the head. Bea- 
ver and otter skins are shippea out of there 
right along to New York and other places, 
while moose and elk are being killed out of 
season until it is‘doubtful if there are fifty 
of the former left in the central region and 
one hundred of the latter. 





The entire region between the Locksaw 
and the Selway east as far as the Crag 
mountains is capable of feeding all the big 
game in there for a hundred years to come, 
and it is being fed to nothing now, for the 
big game has been driven back beyond that 
section by constantly hunting it. Three years 
ago elk and moose were thirty miles nearer 
than they were this last season. Two years 
ago they were ten miles nearer than at pres- 
ent. They are being driven into a constantly 
smaller region where they will be much 
more quickly killed off. The people have 
been very sorry that we allowed the noble 
buffalo to be killed off in the wanton man- 
ner in which he was exterminated. The 
nation may be sorry in a very few years 
that steps were not taken py the govern- 
ment in time to make out of the only great 
region left to us the very best big game 
preserve that it would be possible to imag- 
ine. There is enough big game left to re- 
stock the region now. This will not be 
true in a very short time. It is back now 
where it cannot get good shelter during the 
winter, and these butchers are even now 
able to get up along the rivers in boats late 
enough in the fall to get it as it comes down 
for protection along the lower brakes of the 
various streams flowing through the reserve. 
The licks have about been ruined by being 
hunted to death. Where a few years ago 
one could see many of our noble birds— 
the eagle, both the golden and the bald- 
headed—now one can travel all over the re- 
serve and not see half a dozen. 

It is high time that something be done 
if we would have our game perpetuated. 
Big game will be more plentiful along the 
borders of this reserve in a few years than 
it now is in any portion of it, while if we 
take no steps to protect it and place it un- 
der government protection, which is the 
only kind that will mean anything at all in 
that region, it will all be gone, going the 
way of the buffalo and antelope upon our 
great plains. That region has also hot 
springs enough and great trees to make it 
a future pleasure ground for the American 
people in the same manner as the Yellow- 
stone Park. Its fishing privileges would be 
even better than that preserve, while its in- 
spiring scenery would more than pay any- 
one visiting every part of it. 

W. T. EUSTER. 
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PRAIRIE SHARP-TAUED “GROUSE 


OUR GAME BIRDS IN COLORS Above is shown in miniature the full set of game 

birds (with two fishes) that have run in Outdoor Life 
during the past three years. Each of the above pictures is beautifully printed in_ the 
true colors on separate sheets(size of sheet 6%x9%); the lot mailed postpaid for $1.50; 
any 16 for 90 cents; any 8 for 50 cents. As will be seen, there are 22 kinds of water-fowl 
in the collection, 8 upland birds, and 2 popular game fishes. They make a most suitable 
collection for den or dining room decoration. 
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THE AUTOMATIC AGAIN. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I send you a clip- 
ping from the Tacoma Daily News which I 
hope you will publish in Outdoor Life so 
everybody can digest it. We all know that 
the game birds are getting scarce, but | 
don’t think the automatic or pump gun has 
any more to do with the wounding of birds 
than any other gun. The man who wrote 
this epistle against the automatic or pump 
gun must be joking or has wheels in his 
head, and I don’t think any legislature will 
pass any such laws as the gentleman recom- 
mends. 

He says the chief menace to the game 
birds is the pump or automatic gun. He 
also says with the first two shots a man will 
bring down his birds or miss them entirely, 
and with the next two or three shots he will 
wound two more that get away. The idea 
that a man never wounds a bird with the 
first or second shot is preposterous. From 
my Own experience (and I have fired a few 
shots in the last thirty years) I find it just 
the reverse from what the gentleman says. 
| have seen a great many more wounded 
birds get away from a double gun than I 
ever did from a pump or automatic. Sup- 
pose a man wounds a bird with his second 
barrel; the only thing he can do is to look 
wise and watch it fly away to die in some 
other part of the country; but with the 
pump or automatic gun he can nearly always 
bring down a wounded bird because he can 
shoot it three or four times if necessary. 

Now, if the legislature wants to make a 
law to stop killing birds entirely for a num- 


‘FOR A NATIONAL 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been a 
reader of Outdoor Life for the past two 
years and consider it the best magazine of 
its kind published. I also believe it is do- 
ing more good for the game interests than 
any other sportsman’s magazine. I have 
read “Rawhide’s” article in the November 
number several times and I think he has 
about the right idea. I also took special no- 
tice of the editorial in the November number 
entitled “Our Game Interests.” Now, I have 
an idea which has been playing on my mind 
for quite a while and as I am seriously in- 


ber of years, I will have no kick coming, for 
that will be treating everbody alike. But Il 
don’t think any sensible body of men will 
pass a law against the use of any reason- 
able gun, as long as the law limits the num- 
ber of birds that a man can kill; let him 
kill them with “any old gun” he likes. 
PUMP GUN. 

{The article which our correspondent re- 
fers to is published below]: 

“Year after year the ducks, grouse and 
prairie chickens are decreasing in the state 
of Washington. The chief menace to the 
game is the pump or automatic gun. Upon 
starting up a flock of birds the hunter throws 
his automatic gun to his shoulder and the 
first two shots are generally effective, being 
within range. He either kills his bird or 
misses it. But he continues to shoot as long 
as he has a shot left, with the result that 
he wounds some birds which he cannot 
reach, but which afterwards die from their 
wounds. He may kill two that he recovers, 
and two more are wounded and lost. He 
may return with the regulation ten birds, but 
he has caused the death of five or ten more. 
They do not show in his game bag, but he 
has killed them, just the same, and thus the 
feathered tribes are being slaughtered. 

“The true sportsman with a single or 
double-barreled gun takes care to shoot while 
the birds are within range, and he has but 
one or two shots, so his bag shows what he 
has killed, and he has not made any useless 
slaughter.” 


ORGANIZATION. 


terested in the protection and preservation 
of our game, I will give it to you with the 
hopes that some one will start the thing go- 
ing. I am not a leader nor am I in a posi- 
tion to lead, but I will do all I can to push 
it along when once started. The idea is to 
form a national order of American sports- 
men, taking in all sportsmen or others who 
may be induced to join, every member to 
be a self-constituted game warden. There 
are a great many people who are not classed 
as sportsmen and who do not give our game 


interests a serious thought, who could be in- 
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duced to join this order and become good 
workers for the cause, if they have some 
one to lead and show them the right way. 
The people of some states want one 
thing, of other states simething else; con- 
sequently there is always.a chance to dis- 
agree. If the sportsmen will all band to- 
gether and work for the common cause it 
will do more good than al! our present laws. 
Such an order would have a wonderful in- 
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fluence toward securing better and more uni- 
versal game laws. Any one who understands 
the workings of the great orders of to-day, 
either secret or otherwise, will readily see 
the advantages which an order of sports- 
men would have. I would like to see the 
time when every other man I meet is a 
game warden. 
GEORGE L. MILLHOUSE. 


THE PASSING OF THE PIGEON. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Although not a 
subscriber to Outdoor Life, I beg permission 
answer the loss of the wild pigeon, as re- 
ferred to in the December number. I can 
well remember the vast numbers of pigeons 
that were here as early as ’61. 
claimed there were not one-tenth as many 
as there had been ten or twenty years be- 
fore, and I distinctly remember that ten 
years of my acquaintance with them had re- 
duced their number at least ninety per cent. 
They came, in reduced numbers, every fall 
up to about ’78, and from that day to this I 
have not seen one, and I have traveled con- 
siderably, having spent several winters in 
the South hunting. There is a gentleman 
here (Albion, Michigan) who can show you 
pigeons most any time except extremely cold 
weather when they “hole up.” He saw hun- 
dreds nesting within a very few miles of 
here a very few years ago. He once called my 
attention to a flock of wild pigeons flying 
over this place. They dropped in a lake; I 


went after them and killed some, and, having 
had forty years’ experience in duck hunting, 


pronounced them blue-bills. He said he 
would concede they were not the old-time 
wild pigeon of the years ’89 and ’90. 

I was a member of a hunting and fishing 
club, the sole object of which was the pres- 


ROOSEVELT ON 


‘I call your attention to the generous 
act of the state of California in conferring 
upon the United States government the 
ownership of the Yosemite valley and the 
Mariposa big tree grove. There should be 
no delay in accepting the gift, and appro- 


priations should be made for the including 


Older people - 


ervation of game—i.e., to kill everything in 
sight and salt it down where it was not apt 
to spoil. But to my story: Some of the 
members could see pigeons in many flocks 
of sandpipers, blue-bills, plover, etc., but the 
more reliable ones were less fortunate and 
seldom if ever since have they reported see- 
ing pigeons. 

Now, when any over-zealous brother 
sport reports pigeons, I counter on his 
jaw with reports of buffalo, mastodons and 
reliable hired girls—species supposed to be 
extinct. 

It is not my intention in any way to be- 
little or make sport of the writer of “The 
Loss of the Wild Pigeon” in your December 
number, nor would I tell him to his fact that 
I thought he willfully exaggerated. I do not 
even doubt his sincerity; but his eye cer- 
tainly fooled him. 

Some who read this article will wonder 
what became of the wild pigeon. The an- 
swer is an easy one: Countless millions 
roosted, nested and hatched together; they 
decoyed easily; the trapper followed them 
up and got them. I suppose this will bring 
reports of a great many flocks all over the 
country, but there will never be one bird 
of this species found again. 

W. H. MATTHEWS. 


PUBLIC PARKS. 


thereof in the Yosemite National Park and 
for the care and policing of the park. Cali- 
fornia has acted most wisely as well as with 
great magnanimity in the matter. There 
are. certain mighty natural features of our 
land which should be preserved in perpetu- 


ity for our children and our children’s chil- 
~ 
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dren. In my judgment the Grand Cafion of 
the Colorado should be made into a national 
park. It is greatly to be wished that. the 
state of New York should copy, as regards 
Niagara, what the state of California has 
done as regards the Yosemite. 

“Nothing should be allowed to interfere 
with the preservation of Niagara Falls in all 
their beauty and majesty. Ifthe state cannot 
see to this then it is earnestly to be wished 
that she should be willing to turn it over to 
the national government which should in 
such case (if possible, in conjunction with 
the Canadian government) assume the bur- 
den and responsibility of preserving un- 


HUNTERS KILLED 


The fall hunting season in Wisconsin 
and the upper peninsula of Michigan has 
been closed for a couple of months and the 
record of casualties shows twenty-six killed, 
while of the fifty-seven wounded many are 
not expected to recover. 

Last year’s record of the dead is reduced 
by two this year, and the list of injured 
shows an increase of forty-six. The number 
of deer killed this year is said to be less 
than in previous years, because of lack of 
snow during the first part of the season and 
the bad weather and overabundance of snow 
during the last part. 

One noticeable feature is the number of 
hunters killed or injured by the accidental 
discharge of their own guns. The causes of 
the accidents are varied and in some cases 
unique, as where one man was killed by a 
bullet while shingling a barn, and another 
while trying to knock apples from a tree with 


his gun. The list of killed and injured fol- 
lows: 


Killed in Wisconsin. 


Cruger, Emil, aged 19, Stevens Point, killed 
by own gun Sept. 1. 

Rick, Herman, 12, Grand Rapids, killed by 
William Ranton, Sept. 1. 

Hintz, Emil, 18, Milwaukee, killed by cousin 
near Barron, Sept. 27. 

Winaught, Orville, 15, Merrill, killed by own 
gun, Sept. 30. 

Stuart, James, 14, Mazomaine, killed by own 
gun, Oct. 2. 

Snyder, Jacob, Spring Garden, killed in tak- 
ing gun from wagon, Oct. 2. 

Kertcher, Frank, 16, Farmington, killed 
while hunting raccoons, Oct. 3. 


harmed Niagara Falls; just as it should 
gladly assume a similar burden and respon- 
sibility for the Yosemite National Park and 
as it has already assumed them for the Yel- 
lowstone National Park. Adequate provision 
should be made by the Congress for the 
proper care and supervision of all these na- 
tional parks. The boundaries of the Yellow- 
stone National Park should be extended to 
the south and east to take in such portions 
of the abutting forest reservation as will 
enable the government to protect the elk 
on their winter range.”’—The President in 
his Message to Congress, December 5, 1905. 


AND WOUNDED. 


Emmery, Bert, West Bend, killed by com- 
panion, Oct. 8. 

Dickinson, Judge S. T., Superior, killed by 
own gun while cleaning, Nov. 5. 

Baughman, Lemuel, of North Judson, Ind 
killed by companion at Pennington, Nov 
7th. 

Bourgeoise, Frank, 15, Sturgeon Bay, killed 
while putting gun in boat, Nov. 8 

Shelley, Simon, 45, Waupaca, killed by his 
own gun at Grant, Minn., Nov. 8. 

Lucas, Frank, 45, of Menominee, Mich., killed 
killed by boy shooting at owl, Nov. 9 

Briske, Edward, New Amsterdam, killed 
while hunting, Nov. 11. 

Ebbefen, Peter, Merrill, killed near Ashland 
Nov. 11. 

Eastman, hov, 17, Kewaunee, killed himse] 
at Wausaukee, Nov. 11. 

Miller, Henry, 20, Sheboygan, killed by gun 
while knocking apples from tree, Oct. 8 

Gray, George, La Crosse, killed at Tamara 
Minn., Nov. 14. 

Hamlin, Irving, Wautoma, killed by brother 
Nov. 19. 

Morris, Bert, Clinton, killed by own gu! 
Nov. 21. 


Killed in Northern Michigan. 

Sarae, Gustaf, aged 30, Negaunee, killed 
while cleaning gun, Oct. 10. 

McAllister, John, Maple Ridge, killed by 
brother-in-law, Oct. 31. 

La Branch, Peter, Perkins, killed by set gun 
Nov. 13. 

Foster, Edward, Richard’s Landing, killed at 
“Soo” while hunting, Nov. 15. 

Webster, Daniel, Luce County, found dead in 
woods, Nov. 18. 

Finlander, name unknown, Bessemer, mis 
taken for a deer Nov. 22. 


Wounded in Wisconsin. 


Green, Leed, Jr., and Harold Gibson, Sheboy- 
gan, wounded by shotgun, Sept. 3. 
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Dair, Harvey A., of Chicago Heights, shot 
by Walter Latro, who was aiming at tar- 
get, near Cumberland, Sept. 8 

Johnson, John, Eau Claire, wounded himself 
Sept. 9 while at target practice 

Bristeff, Frank, Gillett, aged 13, wounded 
Sept. 21 while working .en father’s farm. 

Mariet, James, Chetek, wounded in shoulder 
Sept. 29 at target practice 

Shannon, William, McDill, shot in head Oct. 
7 by Fay Hulce at Rice Lake; skull frac- 
tured. 

Boziers, August, Green Bay, arm broken Oct. 
8 while pulling his gun through a fence. 
Fellows, Theodore, aged 15, Merrill, crippled 
for life Oct. 7 by dog knocking down rifle, 

which was lying against a tree 

Wire, Otto, Bloomer accidentally shot in 
legs, Oct. 10. 

Reckard, Lloyd, aged 19, Stanley, accidentally 
wounded by companion Oct. 18 
such, Otto, Thorpe, accidentally shot in legs, 
Oct. 19. 

O'Leary, Paul, aged 12, Minocqua 
shot Oct. 29. 


cidentally 


Brightham, Paul, shot in neck nd shoulder 
by companion at Gibbs Lake Oct. 29 
Sundstrum, Erik, aged 13, Marinette, shot in 


thigh Oct. 30. 

Rittinger, Frank, New Denmark, accidentally 
shot in thigh Oct. 30 

Son of William Broncotti, aged 14, living 
near Phillips, lost his right arm 

Cooper, Elloy, Boyd, shot through foot Oct 
30. 

Herman, Joseph, Thorpe, lost hand by dis 
charge of gun at Green Bay. 

Subb, George, Green Bay, wounded in eye by 
explosion of gun 

McCabe, Donald, Elcho, fractured arm, Oct 
31. 

Broucotli, M., Phillips, shot in arm Oct. 21. 

Mellin, Oscar, Blanchardville, accidentally 
wounded in shoulder by brother while 
hunting Nov. 4. 

Frykland, Henry, wounded in the back near 
Ogema Nov. 6. 

Peck, Fred H., Cumberland, wounded in head 
and hand Nov. 7 by accidental discharge 
of gun. 

Raindeau, Louis, Peshtigo, arm shot off, 
Nov. 12. 

Wilcox, Jay, Thurman, shot in leg by his 
brother Nov. 13 
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Rudoll, Edward, Rice Lake, shot in chin 
Nov. 16. 

Twining, Amos, Gray Mills, lost eye by piece 
of metal from sight Nov. 15. 

Hollister,, William, Milwaukee, shot in head 
by stray bullet Nov. 18. 

Bernstein, Daniel, Brodhead, shot himself in 
shoulder Nov. 19. 

Arthur, William, Mineral Point, shot in head 
by unknown hunter Nov. 24. 

Smith, Emmett, Cedar, arm nearly shot off 
Nov. 19. 

Rinquette, Fred, Nadeau, accidentally shot 

while hunting Nov. 20. 

Kubby, Conrad, shot by brother, who fell 
from a brush pile; lost one eye; Nov. 20. 

Benville, Amos, aged 9, Marinette, shot by his 
brother Nov. 20. 

Johnson, Martin, Ashland, aged 17, shot 
through the hand near Iron River, Nov. 22. 

Johnson, Torger, Newberry, eye gouged out 
by branch Nov. 20. 

Evebo, Ole, Superior, shot by mistake at 
Deer River Nov. 23. 

Gyant, Frank, Amherst Junction, shot in leg 
while hunting at Elcho Nov. 23. 

Mueller, William, Chilton, hand shot off by 
own gun Nov. 23. 

Johnson, Christian, Belmont, leg badly frac- 
tured by bullet from compnion’s rifle Nov. 
24. 

Blaine, George, aged 19, Grand Rapids, leg 
shattered by stray bullet at Stanley Nov. 25. 

Peichl, George, aged 138, Jefferson, shot 
through hand, bullet lodging in neck, while 
knocking apples off tree with gun Nov. 26 

Lekevetz, George, aged 18, Rushford, shot 
himself in abdomen while cleaning gun Nov. 
27. 

Strickland, David, Darlington, shot by his 
brother while hunting rabbits Nov. 27. 

Krueger, Otto, aged 17, Neenah, shot himself 
in side by drawing gun over edge of boat. 

Davis, B. F., Spring Green, shot in left temple, 
losing eye, by companion at Wyoming, Iowa 
County, Nov. 30. 

Injured in Northern Michigan. 

Makinen, Mathew, Negaunee, fell with gun 
and seriously wounded Oct. 1. 

Tureinei, Sackey, Negaunee, lost hand by ex- 
plosion of gun Oct. 14. : 

Schaefer, , Sault Ste. Marie, shot in thigh 
Nov. 14. 


THE VALUE OF QUAIL. 


No game bird seems to have a firmer hold 
upon the public mind than the common quail 
or “bob white,” and a study-of this bird un- 
dertaken by the Biological Survey at Wash- 
ington demonstrates, by almost limitless ex- 
amination and experiment, that the economic 
value of the quail was equalled by but few 
birds and exceeded by none. His food supply is 


more varied than that of most birds, and is 
almost without exception drawn from a source 
through which nothing but good to man can 
result. He consumes many things, such as 
potato bugs, chinch bugs, the cotton boll 
weevil, certain caterpillars, spiders and 
other insects that most birds avoid, and that 
when taken at all by such other birds are 
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eaten to a limited extent only. Professor 
Surface says, in his bulletin of January, 1904, 
“No birds on the farm are more valuable as 
seed eaters and insect destroyers than the 
common quail.” 

In addition to the value of the life work 
of all game birds is the value that cannot be 
expressed in words or figures, of a day afield 
with gun and dog, and I know there is no 
sportsman who will not appreciate what I 
mean when this is said. There is a benefit 
derived, that no one who fails to indulge in 
this sport can realize, a benefit that is not 
drawn through the killing of the birds only, 
and that comes to no two men exactly alike. 
The working of a dog speaks in different lan- 
guage to different men. From the moment 
the trail is struck until a dead bird, held 
only by the tip of a wing, is brought and laid 
at one’s feet, all else, business cares and 
engagements, sorrows and joys outside, are 
alike forgotten in the work of that dog. 

Six times to my certain knowledge, since 
I first began to take a special interest in 
this work, quail, because of severe winters 
and the slaughter of market hunters, had 
become almost extinct in Pennsylvania. Six 
times the sportsmen of this state, as an or- 
ganization, with a limited number of outsid- 
ers, went down into their pockets and fur- 
nished the cash wherewith to buy quail in 
other states and bring them into this state. 
This same thing has been done every year 
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to a more or less degree, and I feel perfectly 
safe in saying that were it not for this im- 
portation of quail there would not be one 
single covey in this state to-day. The kill 
ing of these birds for the market has to a 
great extent been stopped. So likewise have 
the avenues through which live birds can be 
secured from the outside. Four years ago 
quail for propagating purposes could be se- 
cured without limit from almost any state 
of the South and West; to-day I can count 
such states upon the fingers of one hand, the 
supply being limited from these and the 
price three and even five times what it was 
four years ago. We are forced into the po- 
sition where we must protect and save our 
own birds if we hope to have any in the 
years to come. Aside from statutory enact- 
ment, every citizen and lover of the quail 
has his work to do, and I therefore beg each 
individual, I beg the farmer, who derives 
more benefit from the life work of all kinds 
of birds than any other class, I beg the 
sportsman with his limited benefit of a day 
afield, every boy and girl who takes pleas- 
ure in our birds, every professed Christian 
of this state, to “not pass by upon the other 
side.” The winter, in its most terrible form, 
is indeed at hand for our birds. Don’t let 
them die. I assure you in protecting them 
vou are only benefitting yourself. 
JOSEPH KALBFUS, 
Sec’y Game Comm., State of Penna 


THE WHITE GOAT. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was much inter- 
ested in an article in the October number of 
Outdoor Life on goats and their habitat, by 
Madison Grant. Mr. Grant has furnished us 
an excellent article, but I believe that he 
has yet something to learn about the habi- 
tat of the goat, as I have killed them in Da- 
kota and have seen lots of them that I did 
not kill. They are found between Box Elder 
and the Little Missouri in the chalk-white 
buttes; also in finger buttes and cave buttes 
east of northeast of the first-mentioned 
buttes. The goats were there in 1880 and 
up to 1884 when I left there, but I think they 
ean be found there yet. The first place I 
speak of is 100 miles east of northeast of 
Miles City, Montana. To get there take the 


Deadwood road to Powderville (60 miles); 
from there take the road to Chalk Butte (25 
miles). As you top the hill at the west end 
of the buttes you can see the goat buttes 
north of you, about 15 miles, across Box 
Elder creek. 

Prof. Gus Stainsky of Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, mounted a goat head for Count von 
Hackey of the German Embassy at Washing 
ton, D. C., that measured in length 12% 
inches. Stainsky has a record of this head. 
Dr. Rivers of Denver also has a goat head 
that will tie or beat Grant’s (which is given 
as 10*/, inches and mentioned by Mr. 
Grant as the largest with a known history) 
Dr. Rivers killed his goat in the same lo- 
cality in which the Count’s was killed. 
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namely, the Lewis and Clark forest reserve, 
Montana. Both men were out with me, and 


others can do as well. 


M. P. DUNHAM. 


HOW A DEER ACTS WHEN SHOT. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Most old hunters 
can tell by a deer’s actions when it has been 
shot just about where it was hit. For in- 
stance, a deer when shot through the heart 
will usually cringe just a little for an instant 
and then start running as if nothing had 
happened beyond a scare, and you can count 
on finding it stone dead within fifty to a 
hundred yards. A deer shot through the 
paunch or bowels will generally hump itself 
up and drop its tail. 
tions. 


But there are excep- 


I stood once and saw a companion shoot 
a fine buck three times through the vitals, 
and it stood unconcerned and did not move 
until after the third shot; even then, it did 
not move as though hurt, and ran thirty 
yards or so before dropping, and when we 
followed it we found it still alive. We fin- 


ished it with a bullet through the head. My 


companion, Congressman Humphrey of the 
State of Washington, did the shooting. He 
was not then as much experienced as he is 
now. We had left camp at the foot of the 
Olympic mountains for a short hunt in the 
forenoon. Coming in sight of the buck at a 
distance of about seventy yards, standing 
broadside on, with no intervening brush, so 
we had a fine chance. Mr. Humphrey took 
deliberate aim, while I stood at attention, 
watching the fun. At the crack of the gun 
I saw the hair plainly disturbed where the 
bullet struck. Somewhat surprised, Hum- 
phrey threw in another cartridge and took 
careful aim again. Bang! went the gun, 
and again I saw the bullet strike. The deer 
did not even look around. I began to laugh. 
Humphrey thought he had been missing it 
entirely, so he pumped in another: shell and 
tried again. The third bullet was placed so 
close to the other two that all three could 
have been covered by a teacup. Just then 
the buck moved off as though nothing had 
happened, showing no signs of either hurt 
or fright. I began to “josh” the shooter over 
his inability to hit a deer at that distance. 
His face was a study in perplexity, for he is 
really a crack rifle shot, and he was not in 


the least excited. He believed he had scored 
a clean miss three times hand running, 
and couldn’t account for it. Of course he 
felt relieved when we followed the deer and 
finished it. I never saw one act that way 
before nor since. The deer was fine and fat, 
and in perfect condition. 

I have no doubt many a deer shot through 
the heart has run away as if unharmed, and 
has been left to rot in the woods because 
the hunter supposed he had missed it. Some 
years ago in the Olympics I was accompa- 
nied by a man who was not a novice by any 
means; in fact he had killed many deer, and 
Suddenly we came tn sight of three 
deer, including a nice buck, standing in the 
open at a distance of not over 125 yards. I 
got a fair standing shot at the buck and 
knew I had planted the bullet close behind 
his shoulder low enough to cut the heart. At 
the sound of the gun all three of the deer 
ran, scattering as though bedlam had busted 
right under them. Two of them ran up hill 
and my companion insisted on following 
them. I said: “What's the matter with go- 
ing down into the brush and dressing that 
buck?” He said: “Buck be d ! you 
missed it clean; I saw it run off; you never 
touched it!” I told him it hadn’t gone a 
hundred yards; I was positive, because I had 
shot it through the heart. So sure was he 
that it had escaped unhurt that he would 
not go ten yards after it. I said: “All right, 
you wait here and I'll find the deer.” Sure 
enough, in about two minutes I yelled to 
him to come down and help handle the car- 
cass. The deer had run about fifty or sixty 
yards and dropped dead. We dressed it and 
got it out to a camping place, where we 
hung it up and camped over night. 

On the following day the same experi- 
ence was repeated. Moving through some 
seattering timber we saw a buck standing 
still with his head and part of his horns 
behind a tree. He was within easy distance. 
Again I made a sure shot, and the deer went 
out of there with flag set and jumping high 
as though stung by a hornet. “Well, well!” 


elk, too. 
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said my companion, “I thought you could do 
better than that!” The deer was out of sight 
in the brush within a few bounds. I said: 
“What’s the matter? Didn’t I do that well 
enough to suit you?” He was completely 


‘ 


disgusted and was so positive I had missed 
that but for me he would not have followed 
it a step. Again we found our deer within 
sixty yards from where it stood when shot. 
ALLEN WEIR. 


A YOUNG DIANA. 


When we hear of or see a woman who is 
fond of the gun or rod we always feel like 
taking off our hat to what we consider the 
best possible missionary for gentlemanly 
sportsmanship. The photograph published 
herewith is that of a Margarhetta Alexander 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota, daughter of a 


well known sportsman of that city. The 
bunch of game carried by her was the last 
of the open season—three ruffed grouse, 
three quails and a jack-snipe. She is eigh- 
teen years of age and an enthusiastic lover 
of the woods and outings generally. 


GOOD CANADIAN DISTRICT. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am not a sub- 
scriber to your magazine but I have been 
getting it at my news store here in Mont- 
real, Canada, for a little over two years. Pre- 
vious to last February I spent sixteen 
months in a place called Vilani, 112 miles 


north of Montreal, on the Canadian Pacific 
railroad, Labelle division. That place is sit- 
uated in the Laurentian range of mountains. 
There are found there enough red deer and 
black bears to give a sportsman a good en- 
joyment of outdoor life, and when he re- 
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turns to his business in the city he has for- 
gotten all the little hardships and trouble he 
had gone through during the hunt. The Red 


river runs through that region and is well 


WHO OWNS 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I want a decision 
in a little matter of a hunt and the killing 
of a deer. I shot a fine buck and bled him 
profusely and was trailing him, when an- 
other hunter, shortly after I wounded him, 
fired at him and struck his trail. Seeing 
blood, he thought he had wounded the ani- 
mal, so followed him. Soon thereafter an- 
other hunter shot at him ahead of the first 
man, and struck the trail, thinking he had 
wounded him. I followed them all, and they, 
shooting, kept him going. As I am along in 
years, I could not follow fast, so I did not 
catch up for at least three miles or more, 
and we then followed the trail by the blood, 
as he was shot in the neck. We were then 
going up a long hill and started him up, it 
being the first time he had laid down, when 
a hunter ahead of us fired 
killed him. 

I told them the deer was mine, but that 
I would divide, although of the two men 
who shot at him neither one wounded him, 
although one of the parties claimed it was 
his deer and not mine, but he would not go 
back and see where I had wounded him. 
Now, the party who killed him ciaims that 
the deer belongs to him and said he could 
have stopped me from taking any of it. I 
told him he could have the head (and it was 
rather a fine one) and a fore shoulder, and 
I would take only a hind quarter. Now, I 
wish you to decide, in accordance with law, 
the merits of the case, so as to leave the 
young man something who killed the deer. 

OLD HUNTER. 


two shots and 


[We referred the above letter to Hon. 
D. C. Beaman of Denver, one of the oldest 
sportsmen and jurists in the West, and au- 
thor of the Beaman Game Bill, who replied 
as follows]: 

“A hunter wounded a deer so that the 
blood flowed freely. He followed it about 
three miles, trailing it by the blood. The 
deer finally lay down and upon the hunter’s 
approach jumped up and was killed by an- 
other man. Both parties claimed the deer. 
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stocked with fine trout that will take the 
fly in proper time, 
J. B. VERDUN. 


THIS DEER? 


“It is to be presumed that the deer was 
killed in the open season and that no ques- 
tion of violation of the law enters into the 
case. 

“In Puffendorf’s Law of Nature and of 
Nations, it is claimed that actual touching 
with the hand, and actual possession, is nec- 
essary to the ownership of an animal wild 
by nature. 

“Barbeyric, another writer on the sub- 
ject, disputes this, claiming that pursuit by 
a person who starts a wild animal gives ex- 
clusive right while it is being followed, even 
if killed by another. 

“Other writers are found on either side. 
In 1805 the Supreme Court of New York 
decided that a man who had started a fox 
with his -hounds, which were chasing it 
hotly, it being nearly exhausted, had not 
the right to the fox as against another who 
killed it while running. The court in that 
case declares that Puffendorf’s rule is the 
better one, if the animal is not wounded; 
but if wounded and the person inflicting the 
wound does not abandon the pursuit until 
the animal is finally killed by another, the 
former has the right to the whole animal. 

“In this case one of the judges, however, 
said that it was a hard knot, too hard for 
them, and should have been submitted to 
the arbitration of sportsmen without poring 
over Puffendorf, Barbeyric and others; as 
the sportsmen would have no difficulty in 
coming to a prompt and correct decision. 

“Later, and in 1822, the question came 
up in New York again as between a man 
who had wounded a deer and chased it with 
his dogs until night, when he quit, and in 
the morning resumed the pursuit until he 
came to the house of another man where the 
deer had been killed the evening before, and 
while the dogs were still in hot pursuit. 

“In that case the court approved the doc- 
trine indicated in the previous case, that if 
the animal was wounded sufficiently to de- 
prive it of its natural ability to escape, it 
would belong to the man who first wounded 
it if he had continued the chase; but as the 
owner of the hounds had abandoned the 
pursuit in the evening he had lost his 
claim. 

“It seems that these latter judges were 
not much sportsmen or they would not have 
overlooked the fact that the owner of the 
hounds had not called them off, and hence 
had not abandoned the pursuit. If they had 
wanted to put it in legal phrase they could 
have said that the hounds were his agents, 
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and as long as they were in pursuit as the 
representatives of their owner, the pursuit 
was not abandoned. Indeed, it is quite com- 
mon in chasing wild animals with hounds, 
for the hunters to stop and even call off the 
dogs at night, and resume the chase in the 
morning, with no thought of abandonment. 
The idea of these judges seems to have been 
that a man must ‘run with the hounds,’ and 
if he cannot keep up, or stops to rest, he is 
out. 

“I know of no other court decisions on 
the subject. In Iowa forty years ago we 
hunted deer with hounds; the custom there 
was that when the hounds had “started a 
deer and were in pursuit of it, or in case a 
hunter wounded a deer and it was after- 
wards killed by another, the hide and hind 
quarters belonged to the owner of the 


177 


hounds or the man who first 
and the balance to the man 
killed it. 

“This seems to me to be a ‘square deal.’ 
Certainly each party under such conditions 
has done something which entitles him to a 
share, because it is not certain that the man 
who had first wounded the deer would ever 
have killed or captured it, neither is it cer- 
tain that the one who finally killed it would 
ever have had the opportunity if it had not 
been first wounded. 

“Therefore I think it is equitable for both 
parties and better for the deer to dispose 
of the question as was done in Iowa, but I 
would not undertake to say that it is the 
law, as the decisions referred to would 
award the whole deer to the man who 
first wounded it.” 


wounded it, 
who finally 


THE BUTCHERING OF BUFFALO. 


Chicago, Ill., Dec. 9.—In a little pen at the 
Union stock yards, surrounded by thousands 
of bellowing cattle, there are seven buffaloes, 
almost the last of their race, awaiting the 
butcher’s knife. The buffaloes arrived yes- 
terday and are on the market like common 
beeves, to be sold to the highest bidder. The 
former kings of the prairies were consigned 
by the Empire State Cattle Company of 
Pierre, S. D., and they were not sold yester- 
day. Four hundred dollars apiece is the price 
the buffaloes are expected to bring, which 
would make the price of a real good buffalo 
steak nearly $4.—Press dispatch. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Inclosed you will 
find an item taken from the Evening States- 
man of this city (Walla Walla, Washington) 
which, as a local sportsman expressed it to 
me last evening, is absolutely “fierce!” Can 
it be true that these “kings of the prairies” 
are waiting for the butcher’s knife or are to 
be sold for the paltry sum of $400 each, the 
value of the hide or robe itself? Aren’t 
these cattlemen of Pierre, South Dakota, 
aware of the fact that these noble beasts are 
disappearing fast enough without shipping 
them to the Chicago stockyards? Why 
couldn’t they sell them to Rockefeller or 
Goodnight for their Texas ranches and save 


IT HAS THE 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Well, I’m back 
again to the haunts of man. Was gone 
on my hunt twenty-five days, and every min- 
ute was one of pure, unalloyed, immeasur- 
able, indescribable pleasure. Plenty to eat, 
good cook to fix it up right, Minnesota fall 
weather, congenial companions, deer like 
rabbits, lovely location of camp on beauti- 
ful lake, and everything just as planned 


them for study and mementos of our fast- 
disappearing West? 
WILLIAM ROTHROCK. 


{If public spirit and public sentiment 
will not stop the butchering of these ani- 
mals at this time there is no other recourse 
left now. A law might be passed to abolish 
such a practice, but what good would it do? 
You might as well pass a law to prohibit a 
farmer from killing his own stock. We can 
deplore the killing of these buffalo, but we 
cannot stop it unless we go down into our 
private pockets and bring forth more money 
for them than the owners can realize by 
butchering them. Or we may institute or 
support a Federal enactment providing for 
the purchase and care of all the remaining 
buffaloes in this country—the same to be 
perpetuated under the direct care of the gov- 
ernment. This latter measure will some 
day be before us and we will then see what 
strength the influence of our loyal and na- 
ture-loving citizens can wield.—Editor.] 


TRUE RING. 


away back in the summer. 


I brought home 
two fine bucks, one a monster, the other a 


better one for the table. I also killed a big 
wildcat and one of our party shot a black 
bear. Everything was just as it should be, 
and we will live on the memory of it until 
another year rolls around. Personal regards 
to you and to the thousands of hunters who 
read Outdoor Life. GEORGE HALL. 





















































































































































































































man in the woods. 





There are many perplexing things to be 
encountered by prospective outfitters for the 
annual hunt in the mountains, but none of 
more importance, to my way of thinking, 
than in the selection of safe footwear. Now, 
what I mean by “safe” is simply this: A 
shoe that is perfectly proof against slipping 
when climbing steep mountain sides slippery 
with snow, ice or mud, or when one finds 


himself confronted by an endless windfall — 


of dead timber where, perhaps, as often hap- 
pens, one may have to walk several logs 
and poles for hundreds of yards, often sev- 
eral feet above ground, where a fall might 
prove of serious consequence. When there 
is no snow a person can get along with 
nearly anything, but even then the “safe” 
shoe that I shall mention is far preferable; 
but when there is snow—and at the hunting 
season one may confidently expect and may 
as well prepare accordingly—the absolute 
safe shoe is worth its weight in gold. 
Buy your favorite brand of overshoes 
made for German socks; take these to the 
shoemaker and instruct him to remove heels 
and put a heavy single sole of the entire 
length of shoe (it is essential that this sole 
extend the whole length of shoe, for should it 
only come part way, the shoe in a short time 
will break at shank; besides, as will be seen 
later, there is another reason and an import- 
ant one, too). Then have a low heel, also 
of sole leather, securely nailed on. The best 
nails for soleing will be the “duck-bill” shoe 
nail or rivet. If all this is properly done 











The articles contributed to this department need not necessarily be confined to camp- 
ing and outfits, and such things, but can include anything that would be of benefit to a 


SAFE FOOTGEAR. 





there will be no possibility of the shoes 
leaking. 

Now comes the wrinkle that makes these 
shoes safer for the uses to which they will 
be put than anything I have ever seen or 
heard of. Buy a package of “riverman’s” 
or “log driver’s” calks—small size, screw 
calks preferred—and screw into sole and 
heel as shown below. Do not use more than 
shown, as these are sufficient, and more 
would cause snow to “ball up,” rendering 
them useless for the very thing required of 
of them—that is, to prevent slipping. 





The two calks in the shank of shoe are 
very essential, for often on a steep hillside 
one will be sure to step on a small pole 
covered with snow that starts downhill, and 
without these two calks—well, any one that 
has “been there” knows what the result 
would be: The feet fly from under the 
hunter and he shoots down the mountain at 
toboggan speed. 

Many will no doubt contend that the hob- 
nails are good enough, but after trying these 
and about everything else to be had, I, with 
several others of my acquaintance, have 
come to the conclusion that the calks used 
as above directed are simply perfect and 
produce a shoe that can properly be termed 
“safe.” ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


A MAGAZINB OF THE WEST. 


WOOLEN AND COTTON UNDERWEAR. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your December 
number I notice an argument on the value of 
cotton and woolen underwear for warmth in 
the winter time. I am an old soldier and 
speak on this subject from experience. In 
dry, cold weather there is perhaps not much 
difference as to the warmth produced by 
either. If you stroke a cat’s back it sparkles 
with electricity—if dry. Fur is a non-con- 
ductor of electricity and heat, and is almost 
impervious to water. The fibre of cotton is 
a good conductor of both heat and electricity. 
When the woolen garment is wet it is only the 
water between the meshes of the cloth, while 
the cotton substance when wet is saturated, 
and the body is therefore more quickly 
cooled. Proof—Put on a woplen shirt, sprin- 


kle your back with water, change to cotton 
and note your feelings. 

If you magnify a woolen fiber you will 
see it is bearded. That is why it scratches 
some sensitive skins—a good thing if you 
can stand it, as it keeps the pores open. Buy 
the finest and you will have little trouble in 
this respect. The coarse kind is apt to be 
some shoddy mixture in which wool and 
chopped-up hair are combined, which is one 
of the worst skin irritants. 

The soft feeling of fleece-lined cotton is 
what attracts many, but for the hunter or 
soldier liable to be wet to the skin, science 
and experience would say use woolen under- 
wear. MILLIS KNICKERBOCKER. 


HOW TO HUNT WILD BEES. 


Keditor Outdoor Life:—in many parts of 
Colorado wild bees are to ve Llound in bol- 
low trees and crevices in rocks, and when 
outfitting for a camping trip i always carry 
my bee bait, which consists of one pound 
ot honey in comb and ten cents’ wortn ot 
ou of anise. Aiter the grounds have been 
located, tents are up and camp established, 
in general, and the weather being warm 
enough tor bees to fly, proceed as follows: 
Into a smali cigar box place part of the 
comb of honey. Open the honey cells and 
sprinkle on a tew drops of the oil of anise. 
Place this on a high stump or rock six or 
eight feet from the ground, and then go 
about your hunting or fishing. 

Honey bees have a good nose for sweet 
things and if a tree is in the neighborhood 
they will usually locate the bait in a few 
hours. First a lone bee arrives, coming 
close along the ground from the windward 
side. He is rather cautious at first, but 
after a few circles around, he proceeds to 
fill up, which takes about two minutes. He 
then comes out and proceeds to locate him- 
self and circles round and round the bait, 
finally darting away—the devil knows where. 

The usual time in going to the tree and 
storing away his cargo is ten minutes, pos- 
sibly fifteen minutes; according to the dis- 
tance he has to climb inside the tree. This 


bee willl always return and bring two or 
turee Others with him, and so on until a 
steady string are at work. Now, after a bee 
nas made one or two trips he becomes well 
acquainted with the route, and aiter load- 
ing up comes out of the bait box and pulls 
straight—on a bee-line—for home, without 
circling the box as at first. The hunter has 
now arrived from his hunt for the day and 
upon going out to the bait finds business 
booming. The box being placed above one’s 
head makes it easy to see the course of 
the bees, their outline against the sky being 
very plain. By watching them in their home- 
ward flight a very accurate line can be ob- 
tained. Sight some large or peculior tree or 
rock directly in their line and about one- 
half mile distant and use this for the next 
station. Then close the box carefully while 
a number of bees are in it and go to the 
next station; place the box as before and 
open the lid. The bees come out in great 
confusion and are soon lost sight of. Should 
it be too late for further operations that 
evening, leave the bait there and return in 
the morning. Bees get to work soon after 
sun-up, and you will find them moving at 
that time. New observations are made, and 
probably they are now found to be taking 
the back track. In that case you have al- 
ready passed the tree, and it is an easy mat- 
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ter to examine the trees already passed; 


- or, Should the bees continue on in the same 


direction, move up the bait until the tree 
has been found or passed. They are usually 
found in the hollow of green trees—pine or 
cottonwood—some trees coptaining as much 
as 200 pounds of honey. (It makes a good 
lubricant on frying-pan flapjacks or Dutch 
oven biscuits.) 

The tree should be cut at daybreak be- 
fore the bees come out, and while the air is 









Editor Outdoor Life:—As the pleasures 
of an outing are so dependent on one’s out- 
fit, and as I have seen so many valuable 
suggestions in Outdoor Wrinkles I wish to 
explain a pack outfit that I have used a 


> ¢— 


Cut No. 1—Cinch. 


number of years and nothing could tempt 
me to go back to the old style. 
I will first mention some of the good 


























OUTDOOR LIFE. 


A PACK OUTFIT. 


chilly. By using a smudge of burnt rags 
they soon become subdued and the honey 
can be taken without danger. I[ have set as 
many as six baits around the hills and found 
several trees at one camp. 

The hunter should beware of eating too 
much fresh honey. I have known fellows to 
pace up and down the gulch all night, talk- 
ing French and turning the air blue on the 
discomforts of bellyache. 

SAM STEVENS. 


things concerning this kind of rig, and I feel 
sure that they will appeal at once to the 
mountain packer. With this outfit it is im- 
possible to have a pack turn. Articles put 
loose in the alforcases, such as canned 
goods, cannot hurt the horse’s back. You 





EX 


Pack saddle and crupper. 

















will have no ring or cinch sores. You can 
pack your game heads on one horse, instead 
of working them in several different packs. 
The first cost is more than the ordinary rig, 
but they will more than pay for the extra 
expense on one trip, in the way of comfort 
to both man and horse. 

Now we will start to saddle the horse. 
Put on your saddle blankets, then the pack 
tree, with the crupper attached to the side 
boards of the saddle ends, where they are 
arranged so they can be adjusted to the 
length of the horse. A _ properly-adjusted 
crupper does not make the horse’s tail sore. 
All the tail does is keep the crupper from 
falling off to one side. Where the strain of 
holding back comes on the horse is over the 
top of rump. Then put on pad over the sad- 
dle forks; next throw the canvas cinch over 
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the pad between the forks and clear around 
the horse. Keep the end with latigo on the 
upper side, lace into the wooden end in the 
regular way and pull latigo tight. This 
cinches the saddle securely on the horse 
from every direction. The pad and tree are 
not taken off separately after once being ad- 
justed. The cinch is made of medium 
weight canvas, three thicknesses. Length 
of cinch, six feet; width ten inches. One 
end is arranged with latigo, the other end 
has a hardwood piece that the latigo plays 
around (see cut No.1). The pad is made 
of very heavy alforcas canvas—entire length 
three feet; width twenty-two inches. It is 
stuffed with deer hair even with the wooden 
side boards on the pack saddle and is about 
three inches in thickness. Where it crosses 


the saddle the canvas is double thickness. 
On either side are two pieces of hardwood 
that go clear across the pad to keep it from 
rumpling. Where the pack forks come 
through the pad I have heavy leather col- 
lars put around, so they will not wear loose 
around the forks (see cut No. 2). 

The crupper is made of three thicknesses 
of canvas and should be made about six 
inches wide—a large leather roll for under 
tail and a heavy piece of leather at either 
end where they attach to the leathers on 
the ends of the side boards of the pack sad 
dle. I fasten mine with a lace string in cor- 
responding holes in the leather ends that I 
have screwed to the ends of the side boards 
of the pack saddle. 

WALTER G. CORKER. 


COTTON AND WOOL MIXED. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am wondering 
if there be not some way to have this mo- 
mentous question arbitrated. As a peace- 
maker between Bre’r Dunham, Bre’r Low- 
dermilk and Bre’r Hubbard, who has “taken 
a jolly too much in earnest,” dis chile gwine 
take to de waods. I am reminded of a cer- 
tain law firm in Seattle, as it existed a few 
years ago. It consisted of three members, 
the first a jolly fellow who dearly loved a 
joke and would sit up all night to play 
pranks on his dearest friend; the second a 
tall, solemn-faced bookworm who would for- 
get his meals until he had digested all there 
was to learn from the “Reports” and digests 
about the case in hand, and would then re- 
lax mentally and physically (except the 
muscles of his face, which retained the ser- 
ious expression of a wooden Indian); the 
third a pudgy, spluttering, nervous fellow, 
whp could never by any process of reasoning 
see the point of a joke nor comprehend any- 
thing humorous. The firm made a strong 
team, and was getting lots of business. No. 
ij would flare up and without any apparent 
cause make some sarcastic remark about No. 
2. This would be resented by No. 2 in 
hegaied aspersions upon No. 1’s lack of sense 
or ability. No. i would offer to back him- 
Sseii against No. 2 any day in the week, or 
sucer about his personal appearance. No. 2 
would express regret that he had ever joiued 


a iirm containing such a lunk-head as No. 1. 


Just before they would get to breaking the 
furniture, No. 3 would become alarmed and 
begin to blink like a toad in a hailstorm, and 
woula undertake the role of peacemaker. 
Sometimes No.1 and No. 2 would affect an at- 
titude of surly grumpiness toward each other 
for days, while No. 3 would labor with each 
separately to induce a reconciliation and 
convince them of the foolishness of quarrel- 
ing. Finally, after due reluctance, they 
would agree to call it quits and endure each 
other again, only to have hostilities break 
out anew the next week. In the absence of 
No. 3, No. 1 and No. 2 would laugh them- 
selves sore over the little comedy which No. 
3 always took seriously. They kept him in 
hot water in this way month after month, 
aud rarely needed to attend any other circus. 

Now, in this controversy over the rela- 
tive desirability of woolen or cotton under- 
wear tor the woods, | am perfectly willing 
to enact the role of Mr. Buttinsky if by so 
doing 1 may stimulate intelligent discussion. 
ihere are some men to whom woolen under- 
Wear is irritating, and 1 can understand how 
such wouid preier colton; but that has noth- 
ing to dp with the value of woolen goods for 
preserving the nealth of a hunter exposed to 
wet or cold weather, or both, and its super- 
iority to cotton tor the same purpose. ‘ine 
reason why woolen is superior to cotton is 
that it is a slow conductor of heat while 
cotton is the reverse, especially when sat- 
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urated with water. This explains why wet 
or damp cotton underclothing is so much 
more unconifortable to sleep in than is 
woolen clothing in the same condition, and 
why woolen under all circumstances protects 
the heat of the body better than cotton does. 
I agree with Mr. Lowdermilk that when one 


gets a good wetting the clothes should be 
dried at a good fire before removing them 
(that is, where this is practicable), but in 
any event it is best to sleep in dry, warm 
underclothing—and this can be done always, 
unless where one gets caught out unexpect- 
edly. ALLEN WEIR. 


FOR THE HANDS AND FEET. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The question of 
warm clothing always comes up to one who 
is getting ready to go on a thirty-days’ hunt 
in the mountains during the fall months, and 
to those who are exposed to the cold winter 
days, from experience 1 can recommend the 
following where the cold is dry: Medium 
light socks with a neat-fitting light veal kip 
sewed boot, medium short pebble goat or 
morocco top, with a four-buckle overshoe, 
for riding horseback. While indoors, the 
Overshoes may be taken off, leaving the 


boots convenient and the feet comfortable. 


The legs of the boot keep out the cold and 
protect the legs from chafing on the stirrup 
leather. Nothing is warmer on the hands 
than a light silk-lined dogskin glove with a 
wool mitten over it. Besides being warm 
it is convenient. By removing the mitten 
the gloved hand is not exposed to the cold 
and at the same time it is free to shoot, 
light your pipe, untie a rope, etc. 

This plan of dress may be carried out 
with each garment—wopi outside with wind- 
proof cloth or skin underneath. 


A SUBSCRIBER. 


NEW METHOD OF CLEANING CLOTHES. 


We four were making the trip to Huer- 
fano Lake, Colo., after ducks. The automo- 
bile had been displaying “the innate cussed- 
ness of inanimate objects.” A bucking bron- 
cho had not half the tricks. Two hours and 
a heif had been consumed on the eighteen- 
mile trip down and on the return journey 
we had been three hours on the road. When 
within sight of Pueblo, the machine refused 
to work. Something was said to be wrong 
with the “‘sparker,’ and there’ we sat for an 
hour while the chauffeur exhausted his 
strength and profanity. While gazing upon 
the landscape and killing time relating true 
stories of former hunts, a man was noticed 
lying on the hillside some 200 yards distant. 
He was apparently dead. One of pur party, 
moved by compassion or curiosity, shouted 
at the prostrate figure. The tipsy individ- 
ual slowly righted himself and answered: 


“Shime-all-right,”’ after a time succeeding 
in standing erect. He then picked up a large 
smooth rock. Mistaking his intent, I per- 
pared to hide under the seat. Our drunken 
friend did not throw the stone, but removed 
his coat which he polished industriously 
with the rock; then the same careful atten- 
tion was given his vest and trousers. When 
he essayed to walk, his load was heavier 
than he could bear and, as if from an earth- 
quake shock, the earth waved before his 
eyes and the ground rose up and hit him. 
Down he rolled, in his course bounding over 
cactus, sage brush and Spanish bayonet. By 
this time our chauffeur had overcome the 
problem of locomotion and the balky ma- 
chine pulled us into town. Whether the bib- 


ulous man reached his destination, I have 
not been able to discover. 
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Winter Habits of Squirrels—‘‘Do all 
squirrels store food and hibernate, or is it 
the gray squirrel only that does so?’—R. 
N., Cleveland, O. Those animals that store 
food are usually the ones that no not hiber- 
nate. Hibernating animals subsist during 
the winter on the fat that is produced by ex- 
cessive eating during the summer and fall. 
The several species of eastern red squirrels, 
or “chickarees,” and the pine squirrels of the 
West (which are geographica! forms of the 
eastern red squirrels) are active through- 
out the year over the entire timbered re- 
gion of this hemisphere. In the East, the 
red squirrels store nuts, grain and seeds in 
hollow stumps and tree trunks. In the West 
there are few hollow coniferous trees, so the 
pine squirrels adapt themselves to circum- 
stances by burrowing under stumps and in 
the ground for their storehouses. Here they 
lay in a supply of cones, the seeds of which 
are their favorite food. Both forms also 
build summer houses of dried grass and fib- 
rous bark among the branches of trees, but 
these nests are not used for storing food. 
Another trick the squirrels practice, partic- 
ularly in the West, is placing mushrooms 
among the branches to sun-cure for winter 
use. The fox squirrels and the gray squirrels 
do not hibernate in the southern portions 
of their range, and even in the northern city 
parks, where they are well supplied with 
food, they can be seen during all but the se- 
verest of weather. In the forests of New 
York and Pennsylvania their periods of hi- 
bernation are regulated by the weather. 
Should there be a warm spell of a few days 
a visit to the oak, chestnut and beech tim- 
ber is sure to reveal tracks in the snow and 
you will probably see a gray squirrel 
stretched flat on a limb but a few feet from 
his front door, sunning himself. 


Adult and Immature Plumage of the Loon. 


—W. D. F., Edmonton, Canada, says: “A bird 
was killed here in September that in size, 
shape and every other respect but color, re- 
sembled a loon. Instead of the beautiful 
bluish-green head and neck, with the collar 
of white spots and the black and white 
checkered back, the head, back of the neck 
and the entire back of this bird were gray- 
ish. I have wondered if it could be a freak 
loon. Any information that you can give will 
be gladly received.” You have described 
perfectly the immature plumage of the great 
northern diver or loon. The black and white 
plumage is attained after the bird becomes 
mature, while the gray and white plumage 
is that of a young bird. Such chanzes in 
plumage occur with many birds, notably the 
hawks, eagles, herons and gulls. 


Alligators and Crocodiles.—‘“Are there 
any crocodiles in the United States? Which 
is the largest, the alligator or the crocodile, 
and how can they be told apart?”—N. T. H., 
Santa Fe, N. M. Mr. William T. Hornaday 
described a new sub-species of crocodile, the 
Florida crocodile, in 1875. Up to that time 
it was not known that a crocodile existed 
in the United States, and up to the present 
time the exact range of the creature is un- 
known. Crocodiles are larger than alligat- 
ors; a South American species reaches 
twenty feet, while the alligator probably 
does not exceed fifteen feet. The alligator 
is heavier than the crocodile, the muzzle is 
broader and the tail thicker. The muzzle 
of the crocodile is narrow and the reptile 
ean be identified by the two long canine 
teeth of the lower jaw, which are always 
visible because they rest on the outside of 
the upper jaw between the nostrils and the 
eyes. The alligator is almost black, partic- 
ularly when it has emerged from the water, 
while the Florida crocodile is much lighter, 
being a yellowish or a grayish hue. The 
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eyes and nostrils of both creatures are so 
situated that they alone may protrude from 
the water while the rest of the body is com- 
pletely submerged. 


Habits of the Shrikes or Butcher Birds.— 
“Severai times this summer while riding 
over my ranch I have found the dried re- 
mains of beetles, small reptiles, mice and 
birds hanging from the barbs on wire fences 
or dangling from limbs of bushes. From the 
number seen, and the position in which they 
hung, it is evident that they did not meet 
death from accident. Can you convict the 
murderer?”—S. O. A., Oklahoma City, O. T. 
The criminal is the white-rump shrike, a 
bird nearly the size of the robin. It lives 
with you throughout the year. The logger- 
head and northern loggerhead breed in 
the East, but the great northern shrike is a 
winter resident only. The shrikes inhabit 
the fields and open or brushy country. They 
live on insects, reptiles, small birds and 
mice, and after they have satisfied their 
hunger they amuse themselves by impaling 
their victims on or hanging them from wire 
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fences, thorny shrubs, cacti or the crotches 
of bushes. Possibly they return to feed from 
these larders, but I have never learned of 
any one who has actually seen such an oc- 
currence. Fresh food is too easily caught. 


The Bullfrog’ and His Food.—“A farmer 
living in this vicinity insists positively that 
bullfrogs have caught and devoured young 
ducks from a pond near his house. Is it 
possible that such a thing occurred?”—J. A. 
F. R., Rochester, N. Y. That depends solely 
upon the size of the ducklings. The habits 
of Sir Bullfrog are so well known that it is 
impossible to deny that he eats birds, mice, 
insects, and even that he is a cannibal, eat- 
ing smaller frogs. A friend of mine once 
found a bat in the stomach of one. As frogs 
often reach a weight of a pound and meas- 
ure when stretched out more than a foot, one 
can understand how easy it would be for a 
big fellow to swallow a duckling. In zoolog- 
ical tanks they are fed on sparrows and 
mice, and the rapidity with which these mor- 
sels are seized and gobbled up, hair, feath- 
ers and all, is remarkable. 


TO THE WINDS. 


Tell me, O wind of the North, 
Hurling your snow and sleet, 

What of the birds gone forth, 
Singing their songs so sweet? 


Pity, O wind of the East, 
Cutting, and harsh, and cold, 

Pity both man and beast 
Striving for home and fold. 


Grant us, O wind of the West, 
Wafted from setting sun, 

Grant us the kiss of rest 
After the day is done. 


Gently, O wind of the South, 
Swaying the golden wheat, 

Kiss thou milady’s mouth, 
Whispering secrets sweet. 


ELMER H. MEYER. 
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Training,Handling,Correcting 





N. J. A., Barnesville, Minn.—I wish to 
trouble you for a little information on a 
matter of very much concern to me. My 
bitch was in heat and although securely 
locked up, as I presumed, got away and with 
a cur dog. I did not want to breed her this 
time and had made no arrangement for a 
suitable dog, but two days later I found such 
a one close at hand and at once mated to 
him. Now, the question is, what will be the 
result? 


Answer.—There is a probability that the 
bitch did not conceive by the first dog and in 
that case the second mating may prove pure 
as to dam and sire. On the other hand, if 
the first “stuck,” then the litter will be by 
that dog with one or possibly two pups 
added by the second dog, each kind show- 
ing plainly its sire. If but the one or two 
extra pups come in same whelping, these 
may be saved and reared as they will be 
straight-bred—no matter about the “bad 
company,” which, of course, should be de- 
stroyed. Future litters will not be affected 
because of the cross. 


B. H. Ford, Victoria, B. C—Would you 
be so kind as to tell me if spaniels can be 
taught to point birds with any satisfac- 
tion? 


Answer.—Not being endowed with nat- 
ural pointing instinct, the spaniel or any 
other breed of dogs can not be taught to 
point properly as a bird dog does. By train- 
ing, any dog may be made steady to order 
so as to “stand” to command, but this is of 
very little value because the dog does not 
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point out of his own accord the presence to 
exact location of the birds. Years ago the 
term “To-Ho!” was used to order a dog to 
stop; this, however, has been dropped long 
ago as a useless accomplishment. 


I. Patrick, Sandusky, O.—Do you deem it 
wise to mix the breeding of different strains 
or breeds of setters, such as the Irish setter 
with the Llewellin setter or the Gordon set- 
ter? I have dogs of these breeds but the 
stock seems to have run out and an im- 
provement as to hunting qualities appears 
necessary. Would the Irish and Gordon not 
make an ideal dog as to looks and field quali- 
ties? 


Answer.—The strains and breeds of the 
different setters of the present day have 
been brought up to a high degree of perfec- 
tion by judicious and scientific mating, and 
crosses a8 you mention would be no addi- 
tional improvement on either—inferior dogs 
are the result as a rule. It will not be wise 
for the novice to experiment along this line. 
Bringing in new blood of the same breed 
should be an improvement, but crosses 
should be avoided. 


T. H. Guthrie, Kansas City, Mo.—I have 
a thoroughbred rabbit hound about four 
years old, an excellent hunter but at times 
when on a trail and he gets within sight of 
game he takes spells something like fits; 
he will fall on the ground and struggle, 
froth at the mouth, and his eyes turn green 
and glassy. Can you inform me of the 
cause? Incidentally permit me to state that 
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I also have bird dogs and am an ardent lover 
of quail hunting. I assure you I appreciate 
the book obtained from you, The Amateur 
Trainer, very much, as it has given me a 
wonderful insight in mastering and training 
my dogs—have had splendid success. 


Answer.—Fits and similar ailments are 
caused by internal parasites, probably tape- 
worm. The nervous system becomes affected 
and when on a run and excited in the chase, 
as you state, fits result. 


P. C. G., Horsehead, N. Y.—wWill you 
kindly answer the following question to set- 
tle a dispute, and much oblige: Is the 
marking inside a dog’s mouth an indication 
of its breeding, that is, should a black and 
white dog have a black mouth? I have a 
litter of pups, two lemon and white and 
three black and white. The black and white 
dogs have black mouths but not extremely 
black; the lemon and white dogs have a cast 
of black in the roof of their mouth. 


Answer.—You have black and white and 
also lemon and white in same litter and as 
a rule the color of the dog’s mouth goes 
with it. This, however, proves nothing. You 
do not state markings of dam and sire. If 
the one is lemon and white and the other 
black and white it follows that the pups 
have the true marking as per dam and sire, 
but even if the latter should be of same color 
and marking, that again would prove nothing 
because some of their ancestors may have 
been of that color—dogs will throw back. 


O. P., Galveston, Tex.—During last sum- 
mer my pointer was troubled with mange, 
had it bad for a long time, but I finally got 
it cured up. Twice since he has had slight 
touches of it and it seems hard to get the 
dog fully ridded of the trouble permanently. 
Is there no way of fully curing? 


Answer.—To cure a dog of mange is not 
so difficult a task as to rid the surroundings 
of the ova whereby the trouble again arises. 
To clean up all the litter of bedding, and 
whitewashing, also using an effective disin- 
fectant, is a necessity to banish mange 
where once it appeared. Mange is a tiny 
parasite burying into and tunneling under 
the skin, which causes the itching, scratch- 


ing, sores, scabs, and falling of hair, ete, 
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By falling off, scabs scatter the germs all 
over the premises and perchance get on the 
dog again later on to repeat the same pro- 
cedure over and over. It is for this reason 
that the disease reappears when the dogs 
seems perfectly cured and free from the tor- 
turesome affliction. 

P. C. Wells, Mayfield, Calif—I am a great 
fancier of good dogs and have had one breed 
in my possession for the last twelve years. 
I have at present one just a year old who 
does almost everything but talk. He is not 
gun, bird, whip or water shy and takes to 
water promptly. He will retrieve any kind 
of water fowl which happens to fall into 
water but when the bird drops on the land 
he will not retrieve as he should. Now, 
why should he not do so? What will bring 
him to it? 


Answer.—Natural propensity leads the 
pup to go into water after the bird but not 
having been trained properly renders him 
indifferent when the bird falls on land—a 
course of yard training as per The Amateur 
Trainer would overcome all that in very 
short time and he would then retrieve any- 
where promptly, tenderly and to order, de- 
livering the bird to you in hand. 


M. F. James, Sherman, Tex.—I have a 
young dog, a year old in October, who had 
distemper late in summer, lost nose and was 
therefore not trained or hunted at all the 
past season. He is all right now. In your 
opinion, would this dog be too old to do 
anything with by next fall? He is very in- 
telligent and comes from good stock, his 
sire being bred up to the pictures and is a 
great hunter. 


Answer.—It will require a little more pa- 
tience on your part to put this dog through 
the course of training at that age, but you 
need have no fear as to that. A matured 
dog may be more stubborn and have a head 
of his own, but if properly managed progress 
is much more speedy than with a puppy of 
but six months old. Start in with yard train- 
ing about two months before you can put 
him on game for field work, and thus con- 
nect practice with actual work in system- 
atic manner, till perfected to your entire 
satisfaction. 








































L. E. Bitney, Spearfish, So. Dak.—A dis- 
pute has arisen here in regard to the own- 
ership of a deer that was killed and 1 would 
like your decision on the matter. First, we 
have a law requiring a hunter to pay $2.50 
license to kill deer for one month. A man 
goes hunting and kills a deer that is run- 
ning and takes two shots, both taking ef- 
fect; the first shot breaks his leg and 
knocks him down, but he gets up again and 
Starts to run. The second shot breaks his 
back and kills the deer. In a few minutes 
three hunters come up and all claim they 
hit the deer. They were on its track and 
had followed it for about three miles and 
had started or jumped it up the second time, 
they, however, not knowing this. It ran by 
a lone hunter, he killing it, and when they 
examined it they found only one wound be- 
side the two last ones that killed it. Now 
they all claim they hit it, and claimed the 
animal. Ali three of them had taken up the 
trail separately and each one thought the 
others were trespassing on the track of his 
deer. Some one of them or some one else 
had hit it once, the ball going through the 
bottom part of its neck, merely a flesh wound 
as it did not cut the fiesh an inch deep. The 
one that killed the deer gave each of the 
others one-fourth of the carcass, he keeping 
one-fourth and the head. What do you 
think he should have done about it, or were 
they entitled to any part of it, when none of 
them could prove they had hit it, and who 
would be held responsible under the law for 
killing it? 


Answer.—In our “Game Field” department 
of this issue will be found a similar case to 
this, the answer to which will serve, as far 
as the ownership of the game is concerned, 
in the above instance. As for the way that 
tne law would look upon the case in so far 
as the hunter killing his quota is concerned, 
we would say that, in our mind, the fact 
that the hunter had accepted any portion of 
the animal as his share in the killing of the 
same would prohibit him from killing an- 
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other deer under the law, providing, otf 
course, that he were allowed to kill but one 
deer in a season. If the law allowed the kuill- 
ing of more than one, then we would say that 
the law would consider that he had only the 
right to kill the remaining number. How- 
ever, when it comes to the trial of such a 
case it is always hard for any one to tell 
what a judge or a jury will do. 


Henry Moorehead, Lusk, Wyo.—I would 
lane Some information about the ‘95 Winches- 
ter, .30 caliber. 1 am thinking of purchasing 
one for my next trip in Oregon, but 1 hear so 
much of its hard “kicking” that 1 feel some- 
what undecided about it. I weigh only 125 
pounds, 

Answer.—The advisability of purchasing 
such a powerful arm depends greatly on the 
game a man is going after, whether or not he 
is so well accustomed to using such arms 
that there wouid be no fear of his acquiring 
ie flinching habit—and also on his weight 
somewhat. The .35 Winchester must be ex- 
pected to have considerable recoil, as the 
bullet weighs 250 grains, has a muzzle ve- 
locity of 2,200 foot-seconds and a muzzle 
energy of 2,685 foot-seconds, lit is a great 
gun tor moose and bear, but if we were go- 
ing tor smaller game than the above we 
would, personally, prefer a smalier gun. 


Ray D. Kelly, Red House, N. Y.—Please 
tell me the powder charge and velocity of 
tne .32-40 high-power Marlin cartridge. Is 
it a proper load for the .32-40 Winchester 
model °94? 

Answer.—The Marlin people do not dis- 
close the powder charge of their .32-40 high- 
power cartridges, but the velocity of this 
cartridge is 2,000 feet per second. Replying 
to your query asking if this is the proper 
load for the .32-40 Winchester model ‘94, 
would say yes, but it would be better if you 
had this latter model with the smokeless 
steel barrel. They make this model now 
with this barrel. 


A VALENTINE. 


For old-times’ sake I send you this, 

My comrade good and true. 

How oft we've fought on battlefields 

And made the Indian rue 

His love for white men’s scalps and blood; 
And then gone trooping home 

To lure the cookies from the shelves, 

And on the back steps roam 

Again the bloody battlefield 

Where we had made the red man yield. 


A valentine I send to you, 

And ask you to be young 

Again on this one day—then you 

And I scorned such as Love— 

We wanted only to be friends; 

Let us be friends alway, 

Then here’s to you for “auld lang syne! 
My childhood chum and friend! 

Long may you live, and happy die! 

A greeting good I send. 


JESSIE ZANE CARTER. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 


My Sixty Years on the Plains, by W. T. Ham- 
ilton; 244 pages; illustrated; price, 
$1.50; Forest & Stream Pub. Co., New 
York, 

Besides the adventure with which Mr. 
Hamilton’s book abounds, it is particularly 
interesting for the light it throws on the 
daily life of the trapper; how he set his 
traps, cared for his furs, packed them, and 
disposed of them; how he hunted, looked 
after his horse, resisted injustice, defended 
himself and revenged injuries. This book, 
which has just come off the press, is not less 
interesting than the old volumes of sixty or 
seventy years ago, which are now long out 
of print, and which the man interested in the 
West seeks for in old bookstores and pays 
large prices for. It has the same flavor of 
antiquity with. these books, for in fact, it 
describes a country and scenes and incidents 
that can never be seen again, that are as 
much a part of the past as is the landing of 
Columbus. The volume, written by a Mon- 
tanaian, is one in which all Montana men, 
and indeed all western men, may feel a just 
pride. It is illustrated by six sketches by C. 
M. Russell, the “cowboy artist’’—most strik- 
ing and effective pictures. 


Animal Snapshots and How Made, 
Lottridge; Henry 
York. 


by Silas A, 
Holt & Co. New 


This is a beautifully printed book of 338 
pages, devoted to animal photography, of the 
kind that interests all sportsmen. It is em- 
bellished with 70 half-tone illustrations from 
life. A chapter is devoted to “The Camera 
and Its Accessories” which contains valuable 
pointers to photographers desiring to make a 
study of this interesting work. The photo- 
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graphs used to illustrate the 
taken by the author. 
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Dairy Chemistry, by Henry Snyder, B.S.; 190 
pages; price, $1; The Macmillan Co., 66 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

This work, as the “preface” states, is the 
outgrowth of a course of lectures given by 
the author for a number of years to the Ag- 
ricultural Department of the University of 
Minnesota. During recent years material 
progress has been made in dairying, and in 
writing this book it has been made the aim 
briefly to incorporate the results of the more 
important investigations on the subject. In 
the work is incorporated in as concise a form 
as possible the principal changes that take 
place in the handling of milk and in its man- 
ufacture into butter and cheese. 


The Rival Campers; or, The Adventures of 
Henry Burns; by Ruel P. Smith; illus- 
trated by A. B. Shute; $1.50; L. C. Page 
& Co., Boston; 3838 pages. 

Here is a book which will grip and en- 
thuse every boy who is lucky enough to se- 
cure it. It is the story of a party of typical 
American lads, courageous, alert, and ath- 
letic, who spend a summer camping on an 
island off the Maine coast. Every boy reader 
will envy them their adventures—yacht-rac- 
ing, canoeing, and camping—which culminate 
in their discovery and capture of a gang of 
daring robbers; but the influence of whole- 
some, outdoor life in the development of 
manly character is well brought out. Henry 
Burns, the leader of the boys, is a character 
in juvenile fiction of whom we are likely to 
hear again. 





GET IN TUNE. 


If your temper’s all upset 
And your ardor’s slightly wet; 
If your thoughts are all awry, 
Wishing for the by-and-by; 
If your happy little plans 
Have returned with empty hands; 
If you’re feeling pretty blue, 
This is my advice to you 
Get in tune. 


The task you set yourself about 
Could be a serious one, no doubt; 
3ut quaff the cup from Nature's hand, 
And then all blues you can withstand. 
Just take a draught of morning air, 
And all bad temper you'll forswear; 
If you'll but look to heaven's blue, 
You'll find there’s sunshine there for you— 
So get in tune. 
JANE ELLIOTT HAINES. 


VOX VERNA. 


The midnight sky is clouded thickly o’er, 
The east wind, moist and cold, 
Blows over sodden wold; 

Night’s silence reigns by inland river’s shore, 
Save that from darkened sky 
I hear the wild drake’s cry 

Calling the flock to northern clime once more. 


EDGAR MACLAREN SWAN. 











brothrer hunters and shooters. 





Discussion on loads, calibers, recoil, trajectory, energy, etc., of rifles especially solicited. 
Also the actual experience of hunters as to the effects of their favorite arms and bul- 
lets on big game. Such information should be freely given, as it naturally assists our 





A CHAPTER FOR THE BEGINNER. 

During the cold winter months when Na- 
ture slumbers under her spotless coverlid of 
snow, we “gun cranks” turn to the gallery 
for our target practice. To one who has 
joined the fraternity, nothing is needed by 
way of introduction, but as this brief paper 
is mainly intended for the young idea—the 
novice—a few introductory lines may not 
come amiss. It is a fascinating recreation— 
this target shooting—and aside from the 
benefit derived from its practice in the mat- 
ter of skill, there is a whole lot of good 
wholesome fun—clean, manly sport—to be 
gotten out of it. Perhaps one of its best 
features lies in the excellent training it 
gives to a person’s mental equipment, devel- 
oping in a most remarkable degree that cool, 
calculating mind which is so desirable in 
every business and occupation. By teaching 
the hands to work in harmony with the eyes, 
a great deal of practical benefit is accom- 
plished and this education of the nerves 
should be sufficient recommendation for its 
continued use. 

Timid mothers, as well as gun-shy fathers, 
should bear in mind that few expert marks- 
men are injured by firearms and that the nu- 
merous fatal accidents are almost always 
caused by the careless handling of weapons 
in ignorant hands. A modern firearm is a 
powerful friend and a mighty good persuader 
when in the hand skilled in its use. But it is 
in the possession of a duffer that it becomes 
a dangerous plaything, not only to himself 
but to all others who are so unfortunate as 
to be near at hand. While the security (7) 
of civilization makes it unnecessary for most 
of us to carry weapons for protective pur- 
poses, no worthy grown-up son of Daniel 
Boone should remain in ignorance of the rifle. 
So mark well, mother and father, for if your 
son is a boy clean through, he naturally 
wants a gun pretty badly, and if denied by 
parents, is quite likely to beg or borrow some 
kind of a shooting-iron. Here is where the 
danger comes in, because having no instruc- 
tion as to its handling, he cannot be ex- 
pected to use the arm as it should be used. 

In this short talk it is not possible to 
cover the subject thoroughly, but I wish 
simply to call the attention of the interested 
to a few hints, which I trust will be found 





RIFLE TALK. 


helpful and to better assist the beginner 
along the pleasant road of marksmanship. 

In commencing to practice with the rifle 
it is important to begin with a light arm, as 
many bad rifle habits can thus be avoided. 
With a powerful rifle, the recoil or “Kick 
is often of no inconsiderable force and to the 
beginner the time of firing is apt to become 
a. moment of dread. Flinching and shutting 
the eyes, sometimes both—at the moment of 
pulling the trigger—are exceedingly bother- 
some habits to eradicate, and, as before re- 
marked, these are avoided by the use of a 
light weapon. The best caliber for all- 
around target purposes is the .22, using the 
rim-fire ammunition, which may be pur- 
chased everywhere at an extremely small fig- 
ure. This caliber is well represented by sev- 
eral excellent cartridges, many of which can 
be used in the same rifle. It also answers 
for small game hunting, being plenty large 
enough for squirrels, muskrats and game 
birds. A brief history of the merits of these 
cartridges will help the novice to select a 
suitable load for such ranges as he will 
probably use. 

The first one on the list is the time-tested 
.22 short. This cartridge is loaded with 3 
grains of black powder and carries a bullet 
weighing 35 grains. Although having a 
heavy bullet in comparison to the powder 
load, the .22 short is by far the most accurate 
.22 cartridge up to 30 yards. Perhaps you 
may form a better idea as to its remarkable 
accuracy when I tell you that it is not too 
difficult for a fair shot to shoot a number of 
these bullets into a circle less than 2 inches 
in diameter at 50 yards. While very accurate 
up to 50 yards, this cartridge is not to be de- 
pended upon when used at longer distances, 
and 50 yards may be regarded as its maxi- 
mum accurate range. The report of the .22 
short cartridge is very light and there is 
practically no recoil. As this bullet carries 
the lubricant on the outside and is somewhat 
greasy to handle, cartridges should not be 
loosely carried in the pocket, as any particle 
of sand or other foreign matter will adhere 
to it and scratch the rifle barrel. 

Strange to say, I have been very greatly 
disappointed in this cartridge loaded with 
smokeless powder, notwithstanding the su- 
periority and advantages the manufacturers 
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claim the smokeless load has over black pow- 
der. Although the nitro powders increase the 
velocity to some extent and at the same time 
lower the trajectory, the result falls short 
of the black powder load. 


The .22 long has been used considerably 
by boys, but few riflemen ever use this cart- 
ridge as it is inaccurate at ali distances. Not 
many years ago the .22 long was recom- 
mended as an excellent hunting load, but it 


has never filled the requirements it has been 
said to possess and.it has fallen behind. The 
same may be said of the .22 extra long, the 
BB caps and all shot cartridges. For an all- 
around cartridge the .22 “long rifle” fills the 
bill satisfactorily. It is loaded with 5 grains 
of black powder and a 40-grain lead bullet, 
and is extremely accurate up to 200 yards. 
Teh increase of 5 grains in the weight of this 
bullet, coupled with the fact that the shell is 
not crimped upon the bullet, accounts for its 
increased accuracy over the others. By hav- 
ing the bullet, to all practical purposes, 
seated in the rifle barrel, the bearing sur- 
face of the bullet is projected beyond the 
shell, which is a good point in its favor. 
Personally I am no great shakes with the 
rifle, but I will bet that I can hit about ail 
the quarters you are willing to put up at 50 
yards. In using this cartridge it may cause 
some inconvenience as it cannot be extracted 
from the chamber by opening the breech, as 
the bullet will part company with the shell. 
This feature makes the .22 rifle cart- 
ridge desirable for use in a repeating 
rifle, although I have used it in a ’97 Marlin 
a great deal. For hunting it is well adapted, 
especially for squirrels and rabbits, having 
the power to kill cleanly without the excess- 
ive velocity that makes the .30 and .32 cal- 
iber so troublesome to use. The penetration 
is 5 inches of pine boards. 

Still another accurate cartridge is the 
newer .22-7 Winchester, loaded with 7 grains 
of black powder and a 45-grain bullet, mak- 
ing with this increased charge of powder and 
bullet, the most powerful .22 rim-fire cart- 
ridge manufactured. This bullet is slightly 
flattened at its point, which upon impact 
flattens out more than the sharper-pointed 
bullet and in consequence of this tearing fea- 
ture the .22-7 Winchester is the best of all 
for small game hunting. The bullet is deeply 
seated in the shell, which is crimped around 
the ball, thus making this cartridge em- 
inently suitable for a repeater. The report 
is sharp and closely imitates the sound of a 
teamster’s whip-lash. : 

For a single-shot rifle, where considerable 
indoor shooting is intended, choose a gun 
that will chamber the .22 short and long rifle 
cartridges. This combination cannot be 
beaten for indoor target work, and where no 
regular gallery is convenient of access, an 
ordinary basement room may be fitted up to 
practice in. If a repeating rifle is desired, 
the .22-7 Winchester is the proper thing. Al- 
though the same rifle will use both the .22 
short and long rifie cartridges, a rifle cham- 
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bered for the .22-7 Winchester will only fit 
this one cartridge size. 

When choosing the sights for your rifle, 
by all procure a white ivory front 
sight of the hunting pattern. This makes a 
fine target sight and, unlike the ivory bead 
sight, the ivory is so well protected by the 
metal mounting that it is less lable to 
breakage when in the woods. It is much 
easier to draw a fine bead with an ivory sight 
than with the usual dark style, and as it is 
the best possible combination for both target 
and field work, no rifleman should ignore its 
decided advantages. The best combination of 
sights is always a matter of personal taste 
and as this commodity is as variable as the 
wind, no particular kind can be advocated. 
I favor the Lyman Combination rear sight, 
and the ivory hunting front sight, but if you 
ask the other fellow he will probably have a 
favorite combination of his own. There are 
so many good sights upon the market that in 
their selection it reminds me of the old salt, 
who, upon being asked if the proffered drink 
was good, replied, “There ain’t no bad rum, 
only some is better than others.” And so it 
is with sights. If you happen to have no 
choice, just fit the combination I have sug- 
gested to your rifle, and you won't go far out 
of the way. 

For target shooting, the regulation tar- 
gets can be used if desired, but where one 
does not devote his entire “rifle hours’ to 
target shooting, I would advise a form of 
mark that is better adapted for acquiring an 
all-around style of rifle shooting. Providing 
you use an ivory front sight, it is of course 
almost impossible to shoot accurately at a 
white target, for it is white against white. 
A nice target for short ranges can be had by 
buying the regular black target pasters, 
which may be had in the No. 3 size (1% in.) 
for 40 cents per thousand. These can be 
pasted upon a sheet of cardboard or any 
plain paper, for convenient use and are much 
better than the regular target for the .22 
rifle. Against this black mark your ivory 
sight shows up nicely and as this contrast 
is exactly the same as one sees in the field, 
better practical practice for hunting is se- 
cured, 

It has always been a mystery to me why 
most riflemen shoot with black sights upon a 
white ground. This is in direct opposition to 
the arrangement seen in the woods and fields, 
and the white target and black sight cen- 
tainly cannot help us for practical work, as 
well as the white against the darker color. It 
is almost universally conceded that the Boers 
of South Africa are among the best rifle shots 
in the world. That they use white ivory 
sights may not be so well known, but this 
natural arrangement of things—white on 
dark—accounts in a great measure for their 
successful shooting in the late war. 

Still another method for promoting a 
quick shot is by the aid of the common rub- 
bur ball of two or more inches diameter. Tie 


means 


the ball securely to a length of cotton cord, 






















set the ball swinging pendulum-fashion, and 
you have a moving target that for teaching 
shooting is away ahead of many costly tar- 
gets. By lengthening or shortening the string 
the ball may be swung slower or faster at 
will, and by changing the distance from you 
to the target occasionally, a sound judgment 
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of varying distances is learned. 
There are many other ways for practicing. 
but I am sure the reader will, if he has fol- 
lowed me thus far, suggest other methods of 
self-tuition that will help him to become a 
good and perhaps an expert shot. 
CHAS. S. TAYLOR 


BULLETS AND BARRELS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—My first experience 
in reloading high-power smokeless cartridges 
with miniature loads was anything but sat- 
isfactory. I had little difficulty in working 
up short-range loads that would give accu- 
rate results at distances up to 100 yards or 
so, but in all the different small-bore smoke- 
less rifles in which I used these short-range 
cartridges (the .34-40 Winchester. single- 
shot with heavy No. 3 barrel excepted) the 
constant adjusting of sights when changing 
from regular to light charges, the frequent 
splitting and bursting of shells, combined 
with the increased labor of carefully clean- 
ing when changing from one cartridge to the 
other, made the combination an undesirable 
one for me. Therefore, as I have written be- 
fore, I do not reload cartridges in any form 
for the high-power rifles. I am fully aware 
that many are doing this and the results so 


far secured by those who are devoting so 


much time and money to this most interest- 
ing experimental work would seem to justify 
one in stating that within another year or so 
at most the problem of satisfactorily reloaded 
ammunition for the high-power rifles in min- 
iature, mid-range and regular charges will 
be solved. 

Great improvements have been made the 
past few years in smokeless powders and 
the matter of easily, quickly and thoroughly 
cleaning the rifle is much more easilv accom- 
plished than formerly; the appearance of the 
non-mercuric primer (U.. M. C. No. 9% and 
Gov't H. 48) which, it is claimed, will not in- 
jure the shells when used with smokeless 
powder, as was the case when using the old- 
style primer, will induce many to reload their 
smokeless cartridges who heretofore have 
feared to do so for fear of ruptured shells. 

The cast bullets of many different types 
that would give accurate results up to 100 
and even 200 yards have been in use for sev- 
eral years, while recently Dr. Hudson and Mr. 
Barlow, assisted by others equally interested, 
have perfected several cast amalgam bullets 
that give very satisfactory results up to 600 
yards, and about the only thing now lacking 
so far as I can see, is the perfecting of a cast 
alloy bullet that can be used with full 
charges of high-pressure smokeless loads in 
the small-bore, quick-twist rifies that will 
not strip, fuse or lead. 

Some will want to know why not buy the 
factory-made metal-patched bullet and do 
away with any more experimenting along the 
line of cast alloy bullets, but I can only say 


that there are several reasons why the men 
who use firearms object to being dependent 
upon the factories for anything they can 
make themselves, especially if it is possible 
to produce a cheaper, and, at the same time. 
better article. When the cast amalgam bul- 
let is finally produced, it will certainly be 
cheaper than the present metal-patch. That 
it will be better none can deny, as it would 
greatly lengthen the life of the barrel in 
which it is shot, whereas the present bullet 
wears it out comparatively quick. 

Mr. Pascal De Angelis of Utica, N. Y., who 
has given this matter much thought, writes, 
in part, as follows: 

“Dr. Hudson puts the life of a properly- 
cared-for nickel-steel barrel at from 800 to 
1,100 shots with the metal-patch. I had a 
.30-30 carbine some years ago and after 
about 700 shots—I am sure it wasn’t fired 
more than that—it would keyhole almost 
every shot at 50 yards. I admit that I 
wasn’t very successful in cleaning it, al- 
though I certainly spent enough time and en- 
ergy on the process. What I particularly 
object to, however, is the use of metal- 
patched bullets in low-pressure smokeless 
loads intended for black-powder rifles with 
soft steel barrels.” 

He then cites an instance where a shooter 
completely ruined the barrel of an elaborately 
engraved ’86 Winchester (.45-90 cal.) by fir- 
ing not over 150 low-pressure cartridges in 
it. (These, he states, were not the high-ve- 
locity low-pressure.) 

Mr. De Angelis further states: “I am not 
sure exactly in what way the metal-patch in- 
jures the rifling. I can only judge from the 
results of its use that I have observed, and 
from what other people tell me; but what I 
believe is this: There must be tremendous 
wear on the rifling from friction, as the hard, 
unyielding, cylindrical bullet is forced into 
the grooves and through the barrel without 
any sort of lubrication. That alone, it seems 
to me, would explain it. But in addition to 
this, a metallic fouling is deposited on top of 
the extremely corrosive smokeless powder 
residue. This is very hard, indeed, to re- 
move, and its presence in the barrel is very 
difficult to detect. The rifle, after energetic 
cleaning, seems to be perfectly bright, and is 
put away. Meanwhile the powder residue 
concealed under the metallic fouling does its 
work and when the metallic film peels off it 
leaves a pitted barrel.” 

Mr. De Angelis’ experience in cleaning 
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the high-power rifles exactly lines up with 
that of mine of several years ago when these 
tifles were first placed on the market. but I 
have little trouble now, especially when us- 


ing Winchester of U. M. C. ammunition. But 
of course I never let a gun’ go over night 
uncleaned, in which case I’ would expect 
trouble. 

As to the life of a properly-cared-for 


nickel-steel barrel in which jacketed bullets 
were used, will say that I have always known 
that it was naturally much shorter than that 
of the common soft steel barrels from which 
lead bullets and black, or equivalent loads 
of low-pressure smokeless powders were shot. 
(The life of these barrels was almost indefi- 
nite.) And I also knew that many claimed 
that the nickel-steel barrels using jacketed 
bullets would seldom wear much longer than 
a thousand shots. John Henry Blake, manu- 
facturer of the Blake rifie, says from 1,000 
to 5,000, denending upon the hardness of the 
barrel steel. The Winchester people claim to 
have rifles in their galleries from which over 
5,000 rounds of jacketed bullets have been 
shot and the guns are still showing accurate 


targets. The Savage company claims one of 
their rifles to have been fired over 7,000 
times and is still accurate. The Marlin and 
Remington companies, I believe, place the 


limit at about 5,000 shots. Of course all this 
has reference to the metal-patched bullet. 

I have never fired over 700 shots from any 
one high-power smokeless rifle (though I 
have owned thirty or forty of them), but 
have seen and used several that had been 
fired above 1,000 times, and none of these 
rifles seemed to be injured. My experience 
with the metal-patched bullet in the black- 
powder rifles is limited (as I feared the met- 
al-patch would wear them out rapidly, the 
barrels being soft), but it stands to reason 
that the life of any barrels would be greatly 
reduced when they were used 

Let all this be as it may, we all know 
that if a lead or alloy bullet is ever evolved 
that can be used successfully in both the low 
and high-power rifles with loads of low- 
pressure smokeless powders equivalent in 
strength to the regular black-powder load 
(for the first-mentioned), and the regular 
charge of high-pressure smokeless and cast 
bullet for the latter, that a bullet will have 
been perfected that, once the shooter has 
procured the proper alloy, he will be enabled 
to cast his bullets and reload smokeless cart- 
ridges as easily as can be done with the more 
obsolete black powder, and, furthermore, pro- 
duce a cartridge that will be far superior to 
any heretofore offered as it will be a smoke- 
less cartridge using a bullet that will not in- 
jure the rifling to the extent that the metal- 
patch does. 

Relative to the use of metal-patched bul- 
lets in the black-powder rifles when loaded 
with low-pressure smokeless powder, Mr. De 
Angelis says: 

“Every smokeless revolver cartridge they 
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(the Winchester company) make (except the 


.32, .88 and .44 W. C. F.) takes a lead bul- 
let. If the .45 Colt cartridge gives good re- 


sults with smokeless powder and lead bul- 
let, why not the .44 W. C. F.?” (And I might 
ask, especially so when we consider the fact 
that many of the cartridge factories claim 
the metal-patch is only used to prevent strip- 
ping.) 

The .45 Colt, mark you, has a (quick) 16 
inch twist and yet it will use a lead bullet 
satisfactorily with smokeless powder, with- 
out stripping, and the .44 W. C. F. with its 
slow twist at 36 inches must have a metal 


patched bullet to vrevent stripping! Does 
this seem reasonable? 
“But wait.” Mr. De Angelis says. “Take 


your Winchester catalogue and look at the 
.48 Svanish Smokeless cortridge! That cart- 
ridge, as made by the Winchester people 
uses a lead bullet and a charge equivalent 
in energy to 77 ers. of black powder! And 
keep looking: The bullet is not 1 part tin 
to 15 parts lead, but pure lead.” 

Just what the velocity of the .43 Spanish 
is IT do not know: but it would probably be 
near 1,400 feet. The twist of rifling is one 
turn in 20 inches. The .45-70-405 gives a ve- 
locity considerably less than the .43 Spanish, 
has the same twist and why could not this 
eartridge be furnished with a lead or alloy 
bullet instead of metal-patch? And, also 
do the factories not furnish all of the 
low-pressure smokeless cartridges loaded 
with alloy bullets, especially so when we 
consider the fact that “no attempt has been 
made to get additional velocity.” 

Quoting again from Mr. De Angelis’ let- 


why 


ter: “There is another smokeless powder 
rifle cartridge listed with the lead bullet, 
the low-pressure .25-20, Model °92. That’s 


the reason T am anxious for the light-weight 
Model °92 Winchester that you suggested.” 
Mr. De Angelis apparently overlooked one 
very important point which in addition to 
what has already been written would seem to 
prove conclusively that all of the black-pow- 
der cartridges. could be furnished loaded 
with equivalent charges of low-pressure 
smokeless powder and lead or alloy bullets. 
I quote from the Winchester catalogue as 
follows: “The .38-72 and .40-72 Winchester 
eartridges are popular with many 
riflemen on account of their power and ac- 
curacy. Soft lead, full metal-patched, or 
metal-patched soft-point bullets, and either 
black or smokeless powder give excellent 
results in these cartridges.” If this is true, 
then why, please tell us, do they not furnish 
these loaded with lead bullets—at least for 
those who would prefer them—when fur- 
nished in smokeless loads? It seems to me 
to have been clearly shown that if some 
certain caliber black-powder cartridges will 
give satisfactory results with low-power 
smokeless powder and lead bullet, that it 
would be only reasonable to suppose that all 
would. 











This subject is assuming greater propor- 
tions than I had expected, and yet I have 
not written one-half that might be said. I 
wis hI could quote all—every line—of Mr. 
De Angelis’ letter, for it is of intense inter- 
est from first to last; but I will pass on. I 
might say, however, that Mr. De Angelis 
seems to be inclined to believe that it is the 
intention of certain manufacturers to pro- 
duce certain sizes of cartridges that will 
quickly wear out certain rifle barrels and 
thereby increase the sale of certain guns. 
This hardly seems likely to me. 

In closing, I would say that if it is pos- 
sible for manufacturers to furnish these 
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low-pressure cartridges with lead or alloy 
bullet, and they should do so, there are many 
who would purchase them in preference to 
the metal-patch. If, however, they will not 
supply what the shooters demand, then it 
may confidently be expected that many will 
perfect the very cartridges that the factories 
refuse to supply; and now that there are so 
many desirable brands of smokeless powders 
to be used in conjunction with the non-mer- 
curic primers (which will not injure the 
shells, as was the case formerly) the time 
seems ripe for the undertaking. 


ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


MERITS OF THE MAUSER. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your last issue 
I saw an inquiry signed by Mr. G. C. Beal, 
inquiring about the Mauser rifles. In an- 
swer will say that I have used a Mauser rifle 
on two trips, one to Montana after bear, and 
one to Wyoming after mountain sheep. The 
last trip was taken in the fall of 1904. I 
have used other rifles previous to this last, 
but I find that the Mauser rifle is much pref- 
erable owing to tne fact that it is very easy 
to remove the bolt and clean up the barrel in 
case any dirt, sand or snow gets into the 
breech mechanism. I find that the Mauser 
rifle is a straight and hard-shooting rifle; it 
is very easily cleaned, and the model which I 
have been using, namely, No. 8 mm.—twen- 


ty-two-inch barrel, carbine— 
pounds, 


only weighs six 
which is from two to three pounds 
less than the other makes. 

W. ARNOLD. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been reading 
in the January number of your magazine Mr. 
G. C. Beal’s letter asking the opinion of some 
of your readers about the Mauser rifle as a 
sporting arm. I have never used the military 
Mauser rifle, but 1 have used the Mauser 
sporting rifle for two years and find that it 
is very accurate for about 200 shots. If shot 
more it is very apt to shoot high or low. 

W. C. STOLTE. 


A COMPLAINT. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to tell 
the readers of Outdoor Life something about 
the National Projectile Co.’s wire-wound bul- 
lets. 

About a year ago I bought 500, thinking 


from their advertisements that they had 
something good. 
You know they sell under a guarantee 


that their ammunition is better than the or- 
dinary factory-loaded ammunition with full 
mantled bullets. Claiming greater velocity, 
more penetration, and longer range. 

When I came to try the wire-wound, I 
found that I could not shoot twice in the 
same place in all day. The wire would cut 
in the barrel of my gun and the loose end 
flew in every direction, and any one who 
knows anything about shooting knows that 
accurate shooting cannot be done with such 
bullets. I have shot at a tree and the wire 
would string out a foot or more from the 
bullet hole; and as for penetration, they are 


not equal to the old .32-40 black-powder 
guns. Of course, being sold under guaran- 
tee, I supposed the company would make 
good, so I wrote them a letter telling them 
all about it, and they were not gentlemanly 
enough to even answer me. 

My gun was not at fault, for it was new 
and had never been fired until I got the wire- 
wound, as I wanted to give them a fair 
trial; and, besides, the gun does first-class 
work with regular ammunition. 

I am waiting with as much patience as I 
can command for the new revolver to ap- 
pear on the market, when my double-action 
goes to the scrap heap. 

F. H. FERRIS. 


(For the information of our readers we 
wish to state that we do not carry the ad- 
vertisement—and never have—of the above- 
named company.—HbLditor.) 


THE “HAINES MODEL.” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I note in the Janu- 
ary issue that Mr. Haines modestly objects 
to being honored with having the new gun 
carry his name. In this connection I beg 
to state to the readers of Outdoor Life that 





there is absolutely no other thing to do but 
to call the new gun the “Haines Model” 
whenever we have occasion to speak of it. 
This new revolver and Mr. Haines are too 
closely identified by association for any other 
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name to be appropriate. Though Mr. Haines 
might suggest what he considers a “pretty 
name” for it, none of the readers belonging 
to the old guard would recognize its applica- 
tion to the gun which has in outline and 
character grown through the exertions of 
Haines himself. Every month for the past 


GOOD WORK OF 


A few weeks ago I received a letter of 
inquiry from a French rifieman, J. Oudet, of 
Paris, about rifle shooting conditions in 
America. In answering him, I also requested 
that he inform me about shooting conditions 
in France, and his reply is so interesting 
that I give the substance of it herewith: 

“Dear Sir:—I am much obliged for the in- 
formation you sent me, and in return I will 
try to give you some particulars of the rifle 
shooting in France and on the continent. In 
this country by far the largest amount of 
shooting is done with the French service 
rifle; but as this rifle has no adjustment for 
windage, and has an old rear 
sight which cannot be adjusted, all 
the good shots of this country also use spe- 
cial target rifles for which special competi- 
tions are allowed. Ninety per cent. of the 
special target rifles are of the Swiss Martini 
pattern, with hair trigger and heavy barrels, 
the whole rifle weighing abdut twelve 
pounds. This rifle is fitted in France with 
orthoptic (peep) sights and used exclusively 
in the standing position. 
used standing or 


pattern of 


closely 


In Switzerland it is 
open 


kneeling, but only 
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in Switzerland at 300 meters. 





year Mr. Haines has been before us to cham- 
pion the cause of the new gun until one 
could scarcely think of the six-shooter with- 
out Mr. Haines, or of Mr. Haines without 
thinking of the six-shooter. 

A. W. LOWDERMILLE. 


THE FRENCHMEN. 


sights are allowed. 

“Our most popular cartridge for target 
rifles is the Norwegian Krag-Jorgensen of 
6.5 mm. caliber (.256-inch). Very good shoot- 
ing is obtained at short distances with a 
copper-jacketed soft-point bullet and 2.15 
grammes (about 32 grains) of French cmoke- 
less service powder. The accompanying ten 
shots were fired at 200 meters from a ma- 
chine rest of rather primitive character. This 
group is not at all an exceptional one, al- 
though perhaps a trifle above the average. 

“The French rifle clubs use soft-point 
copper-jacketed bullets almost exclusively; 
we do not find that such bullets injure the 
barrels, some 10,000 shots having been fired 
with smokeless powder without any altera- 
tion of the rifling. 

“Much work has been done in this coun- 
try in reloading cartridges, but the trouble 
is with the service cartridge which cannot be 
reloaded safely more than once, as the shells 
split at the neck. The Krag-Jorgensen cart- 
ridge can be reloaded at least eight times. 
Some people also load their cartridges with 
a small charge of quick-burning smokeless 
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Swiss-Martini Rifle—A typical target rifle in use on the continent. 


powder and alloyed bullets of lead, tin, and 
antimony; but such cartridges are not used 
at longer distances than 200 meters and are 
not good in windy weather. 

“In Switzerland all the shooting is done 





10 shots at 200 meters (220 
yards). Krag-Jorgensen cart- 
ridge .256, reloaded with high 
power smokeless powder. 


at 300 meters, the kneeling position being by 
far the more common. Service rifies and the 
Martini with hairy triggers are used in about 
equal numbers, both arms being adapted to 
the same cartridge, of which the main fea- 
ture is a paper-patched bullet with steel-cov- 
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ered point. In the international shooting 
match, which is shot annually between teams 
from France, Switzerland, Belgium, Italy and 
Holland, the Norwegian Krag-Jorgensen 
cartridge is used almost exclusively. Forty 
shots are fired in each of the positions 
standing, kneeling, and prone. Switzerland 
comes out ahead every year. 

“For revolver and pistol shooting the 
American arms are great favorites, Smith & 
Wesson target revolvers and .22-caliber pis- 
tols being the most prominent. The Nagant 
revolver, the Belgium pattern, is also much 
used. It is a good arm, there being no loss 
of gas between the barrel and cylinder; 
cocking the hammer brings the cylinder for- 
ward. The German Parabellum pistol, nov 
the service pistol in the Swiss army, also 
gives very good shooting with high-power 
ammunition.” 

The accompanying group is certainly as 
fine as we get from our rifles, and shows that 
the Frenchmen are by no means behind in 
rifle science or in rifie shooting, as one would 
infer from reading the accounts of the last 
Palma trophy match. The illustration of the 
Martini target rifle, too, presents a striking 
similarity to our own, the schuetzen butt- 
plate, spur lever, and set triggers being what 
we would consider strictly up to date. 

W. G. HUDSON, M. D. 


[We are indebted to Shooting and Fishing 
of New York City for the cuts appearing with 
Dr. Hudson's article.—Editor.] 





WRONG IMPRESSIONS CORRECTED. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Replying to Pascal 
De Angelis’ article published in a recent is- 
sue of Outdoor Life, and in defense of the 
Colt’s Automatic pistol, and the people who 
manufacturfe it, I wish to say just a few 
words. 

So far as the pistol is concerned, would 
state that I have one and have carried it 
over mountain trails, dropped it in creeks, 
ana I take pleasure in stating that it has 
never yet failed to work in the manner it 
was intended—that is, singly or automati- 
cally. In the past I have owned several mod- 
els of the Colt’s revolvers, and I never had a 
poor one out of the lot. 

Regarding that ordnance report submitted 
by Pascal De Angelis, would state that-this 
report refers to an experimental arm sub- 


mitted in 1889. This test developed the weak 
pionts in this model and the design was 
changed, and later tests proved that the er- 
rors had been corrected as it received a rec- 
ommendation and a contract was awarded. 
This model was hand-made. The first ma- 
chine-made arms to the corrected model were 
placed on the market in April, 1901. 

Before the Colt’s people place a new model 
in the hands of the public, they make several 
models by hand and have them tested by ord- 
nance experts. This generally develops any 
weakness in the design, and requires from 
one to two years to compléte. 

The Colt’s people have been for over a 
year testing a .45-cal. automatic pistol. Hand- 
made models have been submitted for test to 
three ordnance boards, one in the United 
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States, and two foreign, and when this pis- 
tol is placed on the market the errors devel- 


oped by the tests of these 
exist. Under these co 
these experimental 


but favorable 


boards will not 
board’s re- 


iditions a 


port of arms is anything 





Would state to Mr. Haines that the Colt 


company make a revolver with adjustable 
sights both front_and rear. 
J. W. SMITH 


MORE REVOLVER TALK. 


Editor Outdoor Life These remarks are 
not arnlicable to any one who is of the opin- 
ion that revolvers as they are now made are 
all right If a person only wishes one to 
use for target purposes, any arm that is 
‘artridge, is all 
right; but if a person wishes a weapon for 
possible use against a 


light, and that uses a light 
burglar or highway 
robber, or possibly to be used on a bear, I be- 
lieve it-cannot possess too great killing pow- 
ers. 

My desire was to evolve a 
would be such a quick killer 


irtridge that 
that if a bur- 
glar or highway robber was shot 
through the 


anywhere 


body between the collar bone 


and pelvic bone, he would collapse right 
then and there, instead of living long enough 


to kill the man that shot him Such a cart- 
ridge I have produced, and it is not an un- 
reasonable one, either, notwithstanding any 
criticism that may be made about it. What 
little I had to ream out the cylinder (.006) at 
the part of the chamber where the neck of 
the cartridge comes, didn’t weaken it any, 
for the cartridge, being a bottle-neck, the 
sides of the cylinder are much thicker there 
And even if I had swelled 
the cylinder, and thus ruined it, that would 
only be still greater proof that the cylinder 
is too weak- 
cle that got 


than elsewhere 


just as I remarked in my arti- 
such a “jacking up” by Mr. 


Haines. 
In the last part of his remarks in the Jan- 
vary (1906) issue, page 100, he says: “The 


SINGLE ACTIONS 
Editor Outdoor Life Mr. Wertman, in 
the December number, makes this assertion: 
“There has not been a single good reason ad- 
o show that a 
revolver is a proficient weapon 
for any purpose or in any position (where it 
is used for defensive purposes).”’ He 
also says that “the modern double-action re- 
volver of to-day is as far ahead of the single- 
action as the magazine rifle is ahead of the 
muzzle-loader.” 

In the face of so sweepine a 
tion, one’s breath is taken away. If Mr. 
Haines and Mr. Lowdermilk have been un- 
able to make a case for the single-action, I 
know I can’t. 3ut if Mr 
he has 


vanced by any correspondent t 
single-action 


gweneraliza- 


Wertman thinks 


discovered the double-action, he is 


mistaken. The double-action is older than 
the fixed barrel and revolving cylinder. 
The Forehand company made a double-ac- 


gun that Mr. L. used would stand the load 
designed to shoot—40 grains 


black powder and 180 grains lead (and pos- 


that it was 


sibly considerable more)—but when he over- 
taxes it by a load of his own designing, be- 
sides reaming out the cylinder, has he any 
just complaint against the fac- 
tory that turned out a gun not calculated fo 
the load he used in it? Yes, I have several 
just complaint. First, the bore 
of the barrel is so large that any bufilet that 
will go out of the cylinder is too small for 
the bore, and that had to ream 
out the cylinder so as to allow the bottle 
neck of the cartridge to expand so it would 


cause for 


eauses for 


was why I 


take a bullet as large as the bore of the bar 
ahead of the cartridge bed 
it had to be reamed so this bullet, that is as 
large as it should be, can get out of the cyl 
inder. But in my article what I particularly 
wished to call the makers’ attention to was 


rel; and, again, 


that if the new revolver was made to have 
the cylinder heavier, and to be made of 
nickel steel, and as they would have to in- 
stall new machinery and tools for it, that it 
would be just as easy to have them made all 
right as to be made all wrong. If a cylinder 
that is made so that a bullet can’t get out of 
it—that is as large as the bore in the barrel 
=” some one please inform me 
how it would have to be made, to be wrong? 
If my first reply to Mr. Haines had been 
published in full, this one would be unneces- 
sary. W. A. LINKLETTER. 


right, will 


AND AUTOMATICS. 


tion six-barreled 
fore 1830. 
Has Mr 


“pepper-box”’ revolver be- 
Wertman ever heard of the op- 
eration termed “fanning” a _ single-action? 
If he wants to be “quick on the trigger,” 
etiquette demands that he get a .45 single- 
action Army Colt, blued, with a five-and-a- 
half-inch barrel, and that he carry it in a 
Mexican holster which is tied down with a 
thigh-string. He may take out its trigger, 
if he chooses. That is the outfit with which 
former western gun-artists per- 
formed, and one rarely hears them criticised. 
either for slowness or inaccuracy. And I 
think that Mr. William Hickok, Mr. Robert 
Ford, Mr. Wyatt Earp, the Messrs. Master- 
son and a host of others, are at least as au- 
thoritative as Mr. Jdhnson of Pittsburg. 


all our 


The double-action was considered a “tender- 
arm, 


foot’s” and was never found in the 



























holster of an experienced man. 

The .45 single-action Army Colt has writ- 
ten more pages of history than any other 
fire-arm that has ever existed. It made the 
“bad man” of the frontier a possibility, and 
then in the hands of Texas Rangers and 
other prompt and efficient officers of the law, 
exterminated him. To a great extent it dis- 
posed of the Indian question. President 
Roosevelt, Mr. Richard Harding Davis, Mr. 
Stewart Edward White, Mr. Alfred Henry 
Lewis, Mr. Owen Wister, Mr. Frederic Rem- 
ington, Mr. Hamlin Garland—all men who 
have seen for themselves and know whereof 
they write, recognize the .45 single-action 
Colt as the gun par excellence. Here is one 
example of the single-action’s “proficiency” 
that ought to satisfy Mr. Wertman: “I would 
refer to the work of Captain George D. Wal- 
lace of the Seventh United States Cavalry, 
during the Indian outbreak at Pine Ridge 
Agency in 1891. After the Wounded Knee 
fight, the body of Captain Wallace was 
found at the entrance of an Indian lodge, 
and there was every evidence that the officer 
had sold his life very dearly. Five Indian 
warriors lay dead around him, each of them 
with a single bullet wound. The captain 
had a six-chambered revolver in his hand 
empty, and it is therefore presumed that, be- 
fore he was overpowered by the savages, he 
had a desperate fight, and emptied the re- 
volver upon his adversaries, each shot hav- 
ing fatal effect. The revolver used by Cap- 
tain Wallace was a Colt .45-caliber Army 
pattern, shooting a _ cartridge containing 
forty grains of powder and a 250-grain bul- 
let. Only five chambers of the six in the re- 
volver were loaded, as it was the custom of 
army officers to carry one chamber empty, 
resting the hammer against the empty cham- 
ber for safety.’’"—(Gould, p. 203.) When has 
a double-action beaten that record? 

Like Mr. Haines, I am unable to under- 
stand why men who favor the double-action 
and automatic pistols, and who publicly ad- 
mit they are satisfied with their respective 
arms, should try to prevent us, who do not 
eare for double-actions or automatic pis- 
tols, from having the sort of gun we like 
made. They have their guns already. We 
are not trying to have their manufacture 
discontinued. Should the “Haines Model” 
gun (Mr. Lowdermilk very generously has 
heartily approved of calling it that) be man- 
ufactured, in spite of the “dog-in-the-man- 


ger” attitude of the double-action men, they 


MODEL '92 WITH 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read with 
interest the article in the January issue of 
Outdoor Life by two of your correspondents 
in which they suggest adapting the Model 
‘92 Winchester to a high-power cartridge 
much the same as the .38-40 and .44-40, but 
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won't be compelled to use it. They remind 
one of the Puritans, who came to America 
“to worship God in their own way, and to 
compel every one else to do the same.” 

It is a relief to turn to Mr. Kennedy, who 
always has something worth saying. Mr. 
Kennedy uses more brains than paper and 
ink, an example which it might be well for 
some double-action men and auto-pistol men 
to follow. I admit that it seems inconsistent 
to discriminate between automatic rifles and 
automatic pistols, yet I do not believe that 
it is in fact. The uses of a rifle and a milli- 
tary pistol differ widely. As Mr. Gould says, 
“rifles are to be shot at long range, while a 
revolver is an arm of close quarters. When 
the pistol is used, the opponent is usually so 
close that any failure to repeat would cause 
the instant death of the shooter. With the 
rifle, there would be time to tinker with the 
mechanism if the arm balked. With the pis- 
tol, there is none. 

Regarding the 1905 Winchester, I still 
maintain that it is the only reliable auto- 
matic arm on the market. The operating 
sleeve would be amply powerful to start the 
arm working again after a hitch. It is my 
experience that guns branded W. R. A Co 
don't require “frantic tugging at the oper- 
ating lever.” There are, however, rifles of 
other makes that do, and on that account 
condemned, in spite of undoubted accuracy 
And balks of that kind are far less serious in 
a rifle than in a pistol used as a weapon of 
defense. Any of the hitches recorded in the 
test of the Colt Automatic in the December 
number might have cost a trooper his life 
gut I heartily agree with Mr. Kennedy that 
the Browning-Colt made by the makers of 
the finest single-action pistol in the world, 
and designed by the inventor of the ‘86 
Winchester, is in every way the best auto- 
pistol on the market. 

Finally let me say that both Mr. Haines 
and I have Model 1905 .38 Special, 6%4-inch, 
blue, Smith & Wesson Military and Police 
guns. The factory number of mine is 61,926. 
These guns are more modern than that of 
Mr. Wertman, inasmuch as his is “one of 
the first S. & W. .38-caliber Specials made,” 
while these are the latest with the square 
butt. While I believe them to be the best 
double-actions on the market, we are wait- 
ing for our ideal six-shooter, the “Haines 
Model,” and “we won't be happy till we get 
eg P. DE ANGELIS. 
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H. P. CARTRIDGE. 


necked down to a .35-cdliber with a bullet of 
about 180 ers. 

This same idea occurred to me some time 
ago and I believe if such a cartridge could 
be developed with 1,800 or 1,900 ft. sec. ve- 
locity and flat trajectory that would be ac- 
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curate at fairly long rane: 
would fill a long-felt want 
general. 


this combination 
imong riflemen in 


To my mind the '92 Model is about the 
handiest little gun made; being lighter than 
either the ’86 or '94 Models, and the action 
certainly having advantages over the 
94. 

The .38-40 and .44-40 high-velocity cart- 
ridges are all right for short range work, 
but the slow twist of rifling in arms of these 


many 


calibers, and the short, stubby bullets make 
them unsatisfactory at the longer ranges. 
So if this new .35 could be brought out I 
believe it would come nearer to being the 
all-round rifle—if such a thing is possible— 
than anything now on the market, but it is 
quite evident that on this point there are 
nearly as many opinions as shooters. How- 
ever, I for one am ready to buy such a gun 
as soon as it appears on the market. 
H. J. MANCHESTER. 


CRITICISM OF WINCHESTER RIFLES. 


Editor Outdoor Life Mr. Haines’ article 
on the '94 Model Winchester rifie is very in- 
teresting. I have noted the same faults with 
it. The finger lever is very loose and gives 
one the impression of weakness, which, how- 
ever, does not seem to exist The pin and 
spring which retain the lever in the closed 
position are too weak in my .30-30 this 
spring is weaker than the spring of the trig- 
ger safety lock so that latter spring 
holds the lever a slight nee away from 
tne grip. The consequence that if one is 
not careful to hold the ‘ tightly with the 
right hand the recoil will start the breech 
block slightly to the re ing the open- 
ing motion of the arm The whole 
seems to work in a loose 
which is wholly absent in t 


action 
sinted fashion 
Models °’86 and 
"25. In a '94 rifle owned by Mr. H. M. Pope, 
the well-known expert rifle maker, the for- 
ward point of the extractor where it fits 
into the recess in the top part of the breech 
arp so that in work- 
action fast the cartridge flew up 
earrier and this sharp point en- 
gaged the primer pocket of the shell, 
ing a jam. 
have 


of the barrel was very sl! 
ing the 
from the 
caus- 
It is easy to see that this might 
caused a premature discharge 
the cartridge was still in the 


while 
This 
remedied by 
Not- 
rifle is an excel- 
I have used my .30-30 for fifteen 
months in the mountains and it has never 
failed me a single time, and has forty-three 


action. 
defect was easily and entirely 
rounding the point with an oil stone. 
withstanding all this, the 
lent one. 


head of big game to its credit. 
The Model ’95 action 
respect 


is splendid in every 
one. The lever has a long, 
jerky travel and is therefore hard to work 
from the shoulder. This action has the ad- 
vantage that uncrimped ammunition can be 
used in it, that one can see 
ridges the magazine contains 


save 


how many cart- 
that the points 
of the bullets are not deformed nor the bul- 
lets pressed into the shells, and that the 
presence of cartridges in the magazine does 
not alter the balance of the rifie. It is, 
however, harder to carry on the shoulder or 
saddle than the other models sup- 
plied with a heavy barrel to make it bal- 
ance further forward. My .40-72 has such a 
barrel, and taking it all in all is the best 
and most reliable hunting rifle I have ever 


unless 


seen I use it 
now. 


exclusively for big game 

The Model ‘86 action has the defects of a 
tubular magazine and is harder to get at to 
clean than the other actions, although in this 
latter respect it may’ be said in its favor 
that it is the least Hable of all to collect 
dirt inside. This action is the easiest to work 
from the shoulder and its finger lever has 
the shortest travel. The only modern cart- 
ridge adapted to this arm is the .33 W. C. F 
The twist given this cartridge, one turn in 
twelve inches, is excessive. One turn in 
fourteen inches would be plenty and would 
greatly increase the life of the barrel. 

It is justly due the Winchester people to 
state that I believe their rifles are far and 
away above any other sporting rifles manu- 
factured in this country and perhaps the 
best criticism I can make of them is to state 
that I personally own seven of their rifles. 

A careful study of the Winchester cata- 
logue brings out some striking features 
which I would like to obtain a little light 
upon. For instance, the prices of the Model 
’95 rifle are given at $30 for the high-power 
arm and $21 for the black-powder round- 
barrel, and $25 for the octagon. Turning to 
the prices of parts we find that a smokeless 
barrel costs $10, a round black-powder bar- 
rel $6.25 and an octagon barrel $8. The other 
parts of the rifle are exactly the same in 
price for smokeless and black powder. Why 
do we have to pay $25 for an octagon-barrel 
rifle instead of $22.75, and $30 for a smoke- 
less rifle instead of $24.75? 

Soft-point bullets for the .30-30 W. C. F. 
cost $6 per thousand and for the .32 Special 
$8.25. These bullets are exactly alike in 
weight and composition of jacket and lead. 
The difference in size and shape makes no 
difference in the cost of manufacture. Why 
are the users of the .32 Special asked $2.25 
more a thousand for bullets when the fin- 
ished cartridges are exactly the same in 
price? 

The difference in price between the round 
and octagon barrels for the Models ‘86, '92 
and ‘94 rifles is $1.75. Why, therefore, is 
the difference in price between the complete 
rifle, round and octagon, only $1.50? 

Bullets for the .44-40, 200 grains, cost $6 
per thousand, and for the .32-40, which is fif- 
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teen grains lighter, we are charged a dollar 
and a quarter more. 

If bullets for the .30-30 cost $6 per thou- 
sand why do bullets for the .30-40 cost $16? 
Surely the difference between the copper and 
the cupro-nickel jackets and the fifty grains 
extra weight is not worth $7 per thousand. 

Why does the .38-55 Model ‘94 rifle cost 
$18 and the .30-30 cost $23 when the differ- 
ence in price between the two kinds of bar- 
rels is only $3.75? 


“BOMB SHELL” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the December is- 
sue of Outdoor Life Mr. E. L. Stevenson con- 
tributes a very interesting article under the 
heading of “Bullets and Loading.” Among 
other things he relates his experience in 
making what he calls “bomb shell’ bullets, 
which caused at least one of your readers 
(and undoubtedly others as well) to smile 
“audibly” for a while, and subsequently re- 
peat at frequent intervals. He says that 
several years ago some one gave their ex- 
perience in the columns of a magazine mak- 
ing “explosive bullets” and he has since 
wondered whether the author of the letter 
died or whether he was the fool-killer out 
for business. As I recollect contributing an 
article of this description to the columns of 
Outdoor Life some time ago, it is possible 
that it is the one referred to, and, not desir- 
ing to be misunderstood in the matter, I 
wish to assure Brother S. that the scheme is 
not only practicable when rightly worked, 
but, for the purpose for which I used it— 
locating bullets at turkey shoots, that were 
otherwise undiscernible, as well as on a few 
woodchucks—it worked to a charm, and 
when properly done will give gratifying re- 
sults. But Brother S. must have read the ar- 
ticle while somewhat sleepy, or his memory 
may possibly have slipped a cog as regards 
the modus operandi of the receipt given, pro- 
viding the article referred to was the one I 
wrote. 

In experimenting with explosive bullets I 
used a .50-cal. Remington Military rifie, buf 
have tried it with a .40-cal. with success, but 
had to drill into the front of the bullet in 
order to insert the .22 blank when so doing, 
as I had no bullet mould fitted for the work 
aside from the .50-cal. referred to. The .22 
blank should not be put into the mold as 
Brother 8S. did, but very gently inserted after 
the bullet is cast. And right here let me say 
for the benefit of the many experimental and 
practical riflemen (many of whom are ex- 
pert workmen) that I know of several sim- 
ilar results or disappointments, compara- 
tively speaking, arising from riflemen at- 
tempting to “doctor” their own rifles, or ap- 
plying the “vented muzzle” themselves, and 
then laid the blame to the system. One en- 
thusiastic riflemen, and skilled mechanic as 
well, sent me the amputated muzzle of his 


Why does a 20-inch carbine barrel cost 
as much as a 30-inch barrel when extra 
length is supposed to be worth 50 cents per 
inch? 

These are a few things I would like to 
have Mr. Haines tell us, for he appears to 
have brooded much over the Winchester cat- 
alogue. : 

LIEUT. TOWNSEND WHELEN, 
United States Army 


BULLETS. 


rifle wherein the “burrs” projected into the 
bore like porcupine quills (almost), and then 
he complained that he failed to get satisfac- 
tory results. The explosive bullets seem in 
this case to have met with a similar fate. 
Now, Brother S., listen: Just file a 
small groove in the bullet mould from the 
center of point of bullet to the exterior of 
mould, on each half (just to guide the drill); 
run in a 1-16 drill or a little larger; take a 
steel rod or a wire nail slightly larger in 
diameter than a .22 shell and reduce to de- 
sired size, tapering slightly at forward end 
so it will be slightly smaller than the front 
of shell. Cut a neck into this nail or wire of 
sufficient depth to fit into the 
mould, leaving the end or castin= core of 
sufficient length to make a hole in the point 
of bullet of the required depth. The neck 
should not be longer than the thickness of 
the mould so as to avoid looseness; leave 
plug or wire long enough below the mould to 
allow for a finger hold or to handle with ply- 
ers or rag. When casting bullets, place this 
plug in the mold when closing the jaws, and 
if mold and metal are right temperature and 
plug properly made, you will get a bullet 
with a hole in point (after removing the 
plug or core) that a .22 blank will fit into 
with a gentle squeeze. I use a crude wood 
lever hinged at one end to force the blank 
cartridge into the hole in point of bullet, 
having a hole of required size and of suffi- 
cient depth to contain bullet in 
which lever is attached. If the cavity in the 
point of bullet is too large or too deep, 
shorten or reduce plug to suit. The head of 
blank cartridge should come up snug against 
the point of the bullet. Ordinary “blanks” 
are much preferable to .22’s with the bullet 
extracted as they are more powerful and 
have mouth crimped or turned inwardly, 
causing them to go into the hole easier. At 
the same time they are a trifle. shorter, 
which will leave more lead at the point of 
the bullet where weight can be illy dis- 
pensed with, as a heavy blunt point will 
travel steadier than a long tapering one. 
When casting regular bullets a duplicate 
plug without core projection should be used 
—just a thin flat head—or a more pronounced 
one with cone point will produce a hollow- 
point bullet, 


very 


groove in 


bench to 


which are preferred by some, 
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especially for game shooting, as they ex- 
pand more readily; both plugs can be made 
on the same wire. 

In case I have not made this description 
clear I will be glad to correspond with any 
one regarding the matter, for I think a bullet 
fixed in this way would prove bad medicine 
for a grizzly bear or other dangerous game 
and would win out more speedily in a punch 


shot on deer or elk where a bone was hit, 
or impact was sufficient to explode the cart- 
ridge. I have shot it into trees and wood 
where it penetrated an inch or more before 
the cartridge exploded, and on a wood- 
chuck’s forward parts a shoulder shot al- 
most obliterated them. I would like to hear 
from some of the results from those who try 
the experiment. PERRY E. KENT. 


MINIATURE LOADS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I see in the col- 
umns of Outdoor Life and other sportsmen’s 
magazines that a number of rifiemen are 
complaining about miniature loads for high- 
power rifles, one great objection being the 
fact that they would not “carry up,” requir- 
ing a change of elevation. Another complaint 
was that it was hard to tell one cartridge 
from another (this in the case, I presume, of 
full charges of black or low-pressure smoke- 
less in slow-twist high-power rifles). 

Possibly a little experience of my own 
will help these people: My favorite rifle is a 
Marlin .38-55 take-down, model of '93, 32- 
inch smokeless steel slow-twist barrel. This 
rifle uses the high-power .38-55 low-pressure 
smokeless and a miniature cartridge. It is 
equipped with Lyman front and rear sights 
that are never moved for level shooting for 


either of these three loads. I use for a min- 


iature load a sharp-pointed bullet weighing 


166 grains driven by 5 grains of Laflin & 
Rand Infallible shotgun smokeless, with rifle 
sighted for 50 yards; for the low-pressure, 
the full load of Dupont No. 1 smokeless (I 


LOADS AND 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Answering “B,” 
who asked, through this magazine of Janu- 
ary, 1906, “Are there too many cartridges? 
Who has had both Marlin and Winchester— 
which did you like best?—and why?”’—I wish 
to say: During the last six years I have 
owned eight Winchester, four Stevens and 
one Marlin rifies. I now own but one rifle, 
one revolver and one pistol. A little over a 
year ago I disposed of all my rifles with the 
purpose of finally having but one sensible 
all-around rifle, appropriate for my use. I 
ordered and received a Stevens No. 044%, 
-25-21 special smokeless steel barrel, 26-inch. 
Soft lead impressions proved the bore and 
rifling to be smaller at the rear than at the 
muzzle. Determined to search farther for a 
good .25-cal., I bought a regular stock Mar- 
lin .25-36 carbine, 15-inch. I also ordered and 
received a Winchester .25-35 take-down, ex- 
tra light, 22-inch. Lead impressions of each 
of these barrels showed the Winchester 
much the same as my Stevens; the Marlin 
proved to be .001-inch smaller at muzzle than 
at the rear. Shooting all three of these rifles 
with exactly the same bullet and powder, a 


load my own snells). This tiny charge car- 
ries the ball with great accuracy and will 
kill small game up to 75 or 100 yards. It 
cuts a smooth hole and does not mangle the 
game, and at the same time imparts enough 
of a shock to bring the bird down if shot 
through the body. It is superior to any .22 
rifle or pistol for this purpose and tne shooter 
has the additional advantage of always using 
one rifle, which is something that cannot be 
treated lightly. I carry these small loads 
in one side of the belt, the large ones in the 
other. They can always be distinguished 
from the full charges by the sharp point of 
the ball, and are cheaper than the .22 cart- 
ridge when loaded by the rifieman—that is, 
after one has his shells and reloading tools. 
This same cartridge loaded with more than 
twice as much Dupont No. 1 rifle smokeless 
will drop the ball six inches at 30 yards. 

I do not wish to claim any credit for orig- 
inating this load, the proportion of powder 
and size and shape of ball being the work of 
Mr. Barlow of the Ideal Manufacturing Co. 

J. A. NASH. 


RESULTS. 


reduced load of 6 grs. of Lightning and 86-gr. 
bullet, at 50 yards, the Marlin gave best ac- 
curacy and penetration—though only 15-inch 
barrel. 

I must add that the best-shooting gun I 
ever had was a Winchester .25-35—but not 
until I had the barrel cut down to 19 inches, 
and the muzzle vented by Kent. I gave it to 
an esteemed friend, but not because I didn’t 
like it. I wouldn't have parted with that gun 
only that I had decided to have a 6-mm. Lee 
Straight-Pull; but afterwards I changed my 
mind about the 6-mm. 

Some of the badly-bored and rifled guns 
wil shoot quite well at first, but will not 
continue to do so long, especially with the 
high-power powder and metal-jacketed bul- 
lets. 

Each man has a perfect right to suit his 
fancy as to caliber, etc. I advocate .25-cal. 
for everything from deer down. I reload all 
my ammunition, though I am reluctant to 
advocate it generally, for there are but few 
who will do it correctly and prudently. 

The different results from properly and 
badly-loaded cartridges is very great, even 
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though you have the finest kind of a gun 
If manufacturers did their boring and rifling 
correctly and ammunition did not vary in 
size, weight and preparation, the shooting of 
different guns of the same caliber would be 
of no appreciable difference When you 
think you have bought a fine high-power 
gun and can’t get a metal-patched bullet big 
enough to keep the gas behind it, is surely 
perplexing to any one but an ignoramus. 

I found the approximate difference be- 
tween the diameters of the Winchester and 
Marlin barrels (inside) .001 inch; Marlin the 
smaller. A:d the difference between their 
metal-jacketed bullets about .006 inch; the 
Marlin the smaller. 

From shooting into water and examining 
the bullets with a glass, etc., as well as with 
my micrometer caliper, I have decided to load 
my .25-36 Marlin shells for high-power with 
the bullet made by Winchester for the .25-35 
Winchester shell. I feel that this bullet is a 
shade larger than is necessary; but I think 
it is better than the regular bullet which lets 
the gas ooze out past it. I prefer to take 
my chances, as to the wear of the barrel, 
with the tight bullet. I have observed a lot 
of this trouble in the .30-calibers. 

Let us ask the manufacturers to charge 
us more for our rifles, and have them better 
bored and rifled; and then supply us with 
correct bullets, etc. There is a lot more to 
this subject: too much for my lazy hand. 
Will some other brother give us a helping 
word? PATUCA. 


REDUCEV LOADS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have not seen 
anything in print in regard to reloading with 
a reduced load the .35-caliber Winchester 
1895 Model rifle. This is something the Win- 
chester people have told me should not be 
done, as such a reduced load or this partic- 
ular rifle would be absurd so far as accur- 
acy is concerned. 

But this is not so, and knowing that there 
are many owners of this particular gun who 
would be glad to know of such a load that 
can be used with accuracy up to 100 yards, 
and without any change of point blank or 
sight, experimented on loads that would have 
accuracy at short range and have good 
smashing power, and I now have a load that 
is perfectly satisfactory, as well as a rifle 
that can be used on all game without being 
obliged to own two or more calibers. This 
most excellent rifle can then be used at all 
times at a great saving in ammunition and 
can also be used as a single-shot, having the 
regular load in reserve. 

Credit should be given to Mr. Taylor of 
the Laflin & Rand Powder Co., who helped 
me in these experiments. 

I use the lead bullet, similar to that used 
in the Smith &~° Wesson Special revolver, 
tempered 1 to 16, with a load of seven grains 
of Unique smokeless powder. The load 
should be weighed and no wad used over 
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powder nor the shell crimped on bullet. 
the regular shell and Winchester 2% 
smokeless primer. Another advantage: 
loaded shell can be used in magazine. Will 
some brother try this load and spread the 
news? W. S. BELLIS. 


Use 
brass 
This 





FOR SMALL GAME. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have never yet 
heard any satisfactory reason given why the 
gun makers and ammunition factories do 
not make ammunition for small game in all 
calibers, even to the .405 and .50 Full 
metal-patched bullets of moderate power 
would more than double the efficiency of all 
guns. Pray let the factories consider this 
matter. Such ammunition would be of 
greatest service to prospectors and the 
who only carry one gun, usually a hi 
power big-bore weapon. 

BLUNDERBUSS 





FOR ANOTHER NEW RIFLE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As our “pistology- 
ist,” Mr. Ashley Haines, and some others, 
have been harping at the Colt and Smith & 
Wesson people for a new pistol, I wish to 
break in on a new subject, which is not a 
pistol, but a new rifle to be made by the 
Savage Arms Co.—a repeating rifie in about 
the same model as the 1899, made in two cal- 
ibers, 2-20 and .25-30, cylinder magazine, 
holding five shells, hammerless, with 20 and 
24-inch barrels. This would be, I think, the 
most up-to-date gun in those calibers that 
could be put on the market, as they 
most satisfactory caliber for 


small game 


are a 
‘ 
shooting, and very accurate up to 150 y 


ards 
for targets. And still better it would be if 
made by the Savage Arms Co. 

I do hope Mr. Haines will get the pistol 
he wants, but for me I want the above- 
named rifie. I should like very much to hear 
what other sportsmen think of a gun as 
above named. G. L. MANOR 


MARLIN RIFLES. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I see that Mr. 
Haines and Mr. Anderson want the details of 
the loss of that eye by my friend while us- 
ing an ’86 Model Winchester. They are right 
in their guess that it was a defective cart- 
ridge—a reloaded and swelled one with prob- 
ably a poorly-seated primer. Brother Ander- 
son had an experience with ammunition and 
I had one myself once. I was using a .38-40 
"73 Model and the Winchester people had al- 
lowed a .44-40 load to get into a .38-40 box, 
and I got the box. I found it one day when I 
was in a hurry. I was lucky enough to get 
off without a scratch. The bullet staid in 
the barrel and I found the head of the cart- 
ridce in the action. Of course it was the 
ammunition. The gun wasn’t to blame. But 
the solid top is put on for the express pur- 
pose of protecting the guests from his own 
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ammunition. He is comparatively safe from 
“hang-fires’” or premature explosives if he 
has a solid top. 

In the December Outdoor Life “B.” wants 
to hear from Marlin rifie users. I have used 
Spencer, Winchester, Colt and Marlin rifles, 
and I prefer the Marlin, which I now use for 
the following reasons: It has a solid top re- 
ceiver and it has the easiest-working action 
I ever saw. The breech-bolt can be easily 
and quickly removed to allow cleaning from 
the breech. I also prefer the side ejection to 
that of the others 

I also think “B.’s’”” remarks on the cart- 
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ridge question are very timely. It has been 
much easier to suit me in the choice of a 
cartridge than the choice of a gun to use it. 
I am of the opinion that any of the repeat- 
ing actions can be improved. 

I am one of the many who cannot afford 
to keep an arsenal, so I selected a gun that 
seemed to me to have the widest range of 
usefulness. With my short-range load I can 
do anything I ever could with a .22 and do 
it better. I shall probably never want any- 
thing more powerful than the regular .30-30 
load. E. G. ROGERS. 











At the Denver Rifle Club range, December, 1 
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View of Denver Rifle Club range. 
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NOTES. 


The Hoisington (Kas.) Gun Club will give 
a shooting tournament on Feb. 22-23, at 
which they expect a big attendance. 


The Arkansas City (Ark.) Gun Club held 
a live-bird shoot on New Year’s Day at 
which Mr. Egan one of the members, killed 
30 straight. These shoots will be held once a 
month during the season. 


Lieut. Townsend Whelen, whose articles 
on game hunting and on rifle shooting ques- 
tions have been read with interest in Out- 
door Life for years, is at present at work on 
a book of some 300 pages entitled “Advice 
and Suggestions to Military Marksmen,”’ 
which he hopes to have ready for sale the 
coming spring. As Lieut. Whelen is well up 
on shooting matters of all kinds, his book 
wae be eagerly sought by all who use the 
rifle. 


Shotgun shooting in Pueblo, Colo., is on 
the upward move. The Pueblo Gun Club is 
especially active now in promoting its weekly 
shoots, and as it has a membership of 80, 
there will undoubtedly be much enthusiasm 
hereafter at these gatherings. They have in- 
stalled a new blackbird trap which throws 
both single and double birds splendidly. The 
first of the year’s shoots was held on Janu- 
ary 4th for the L. & R. trophy, Mr. J. M. Kil- 
lin capturing the cup by a score of 24 out of 
25. The scores in this event were as follows. 
Gronerl7, Graham 14, Reynolds 14, Rainey 16, 
Galloway 21, Killin 24, Reger 19. 


H. C. Buell of 446 Congress street, Chi- 
cago, would like, through letter or the col- 
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umns of Outdoor Life, to hear from those 
who have used a three-barrel gun success- 
fully. He asks these questions: Do you 
find the combination as handy as though it 
were separate guns, and can you adjust your- 
self from shot to rifle and rifle to shot and 
do first-class shooting? Does it have a ten- 
dency to slow up your shotgun shooting and 
quicken your rifie shooting at the expense of 
accuracy. I never saw many combination 
tools that were the equal of the separate 
units, but if the three-barrel gun is what it 
looks to be, it would be my ideal of a gun 
for certain localities.” 


The Oakland (Cal.) Revolver Club held its 
annual banquet and election of officers on 
December 30. The menu card was quite an 
oddity, being a tar~et in colors on which the 
names of members of the club appeared in 
the position in which they sat at the table. 
The position of honor was given the late A. 
C. Gould, in memory of his achievements as 
a marksman and as an authority on rifle and 
pistol matters. President J. R. Trego acted 
as “shooting master,’ and we are informed 
that all shots were “off-hand.” The election 
of officers followed the banquet and resulted 
as follows: President, A. B. Saurman; vice 
president, Dr. H. G. Thomas; secretary and 
treasurer, A, P. Miller; shooting master, J. 
A. Vandergrift; directors, in addition to the 
foregoing, J. R. Trego, Dr. Dudley Smith, E. 
P. Vaughan, W. R. Goodburn. The club tro- 
phy for the year, a handsome silver cup, was 
awarded to Dr. Dudley Smith, while the win- 
ners in the re-entry handicap match for the 
year were announced, as follows: J. A. Mac- 
— ist; A. B. Saurman, 2d; H. A. Harris, 
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METALLIC 





CARTRIDGES 


A CORRECTION 


Some sportsmen seem 
to believe that U. M. C. 
Cartridges are NOT made 
forall kinds and calibres 
of rifles. We wish every 
sportsman to know that 
whenever any arms com- 
pany brings out a new 
weapon, the U. M. C. 
Company immediately 
makes a cartridge espec- 
ially adapted to it. 
codueee shot rifles, af a caltbres. 
THE UNION METALLIC 

CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Age , 318 Broadway, New York City. 
pot, First St. § Francisco, Cal. 
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NEW IDEAL BULLETS. 


The new Ideal bullet No. 308,284 with 
metal gas check recently brought out by the 
Ideal Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn., for use in 
the .30-40 Krag rifle, has proved to be such a 
success that the users of the various sport- 
ing rifles have been demanding similar bul- 
lets for their arms 

The Ideal Mfg. Co. inform us they are now 
prepared to furnish moulds, tools and gas 
checks for the following: .30-30 Winchester, 
Marlin and Savage; .303 Savage; .32 Winches- 
ter Special; .32 Marlin high-power; .32-40 
high-power and .38-55 high-power rifles. lLl- 
lustrations of these bullets show that the 
Ideal Mfg. Co. have gone a step further with 
these than they did with those for military 
use, for they can be made with hard or soft 
point. To make both bullets, two moulds 
will be required, one for the complete bul- 
let and one for the soft tip. The body of the 
bullet should be cast from hard alloy and 
the tip from pure lead. The proper charge 
of powder for all of the .30-30's and .303 Sav- 
age is 22 ers reight of Laflin & Rand 
Lightning and for al f > others, .32-40, .32 
Special and .38-55, the charge should be 24 
to 25 gers. of the same powder 

The bullets in the new Ideal catalogue 
will be numbered respectively as per above 
illustrations 


WHAT A SUBSCRIBER THINKS. 


Outdoor Life is being pushed forward on 
the proper lines. I like the stand you take 
that no communication is printed that is apt 
to cause offense. I also like your way of 
handling topics of more than local interest 
as, for instance, the protection of game and 
your attitude toward the modern guns and 
improvements. I believe you have the cor- 
rect idea in regard to the manner of build- 
ing up a first-class magazine 

E. C. A. BECKER. 


MARLIN BABY REPEATING RIFLE. 


Our readers are always interested in the 
new things put out by our enterprising arms 
companies, so we are therefore publishing 
herewith a cut and description of the new 
Marlin Baby Repeating Rifle just put on the 
market by the Marlin Fire Arms Co. of New 
Haven, Conn. 

This rifle is designed to do everything 
that is necessary in a .22 repeater, to be of 
the very best quality, and to sell at the low- 
est price possible. The barrels are made of 
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first quality open-hearth gun-barrel steel, 
having a tensile strength of from 60,000 to 
80,000 pounds to the square inch. Every bil- 
let is thoroughly welded and hammered be- 
fore rolling, and each bar is finished by plan- 
ishing. The ordinary commercial hot or cold 
rolled bars of Bessemer steel, full of seams 
and hard spots, they Go not use. The boring, 
rifling, chambering and inside barrel finish 
and all up to the old Ballard standard as 
made by this company for over thirty years. 

The cut shows the rifle with 20-in. octa- 
gon barrel, weight about 3 lbs. 11 oz., listing 
in catalog at $13. The capacity of the maga- 
zine is 14 .22-short cartridges. 


THE NEW LYMAN SIGHT. 


We beg to call the attention of our read- 
ers to the advertisement of the Lyman Gun 
Sight Corporation in this issue in which is 
illustrated and described their new improved 
rear sight, which was patented last July. 
This sight can be locked and rigidly held in 
exact position for shooting, and is instantly 
and easily locked whenever desired regard- 
less of the position of rifle. 

The other good points of the sight are 
fully set forth in circular matter which the 
Lyman company will be glad to send to any 
one writing them at their address, Middle- 
field, Conn. 





THE SAVAGE FEATHERWEIGHT RIFLE. 


The Savage Arms Co. of Utica, N. Y., are 
now in a position to make delivery of their 
rifle known as the Featherweight. It is 
made in .25-35, .80-30 and .303 calibers. This 
rifle was put on the market to meet the de- 
mands of sportsmen who desire a light- 
weight rifle especially adapted for deer 
shooting. 

It has a 20-inch round barrel, beautifully 
tapered and made from the Savage “Hi- 
Pressure” steel. The stock is shotgun style, 
fitted with rubber butt plate. The metal 
bead front sight brazed on the barrel is of 
special design. The Savage Micrometer 
Sight, which can be adjusted in any direction 
to one-thousandth of an inch, forms the rear 
sight. This makes an excellent combination. 

This little rifle for all practical ranges 
will be found to shoot just as‘quickly and ac- 
curately as the longer length. As with all 
Savage rifles, it is an excellently-balanced 
gun. Indications point that it is going to be 
one of the most popular guns on the market. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


SUBSCRIPTION 
PRIZES 


For a limited period, in addition to the extraordinary offers in our Premium Cat- 
alogue and our half-page Prize Budget, published in this issue, we will offer the prizes 
listed below for subscribers to Outdoor Life. Remember, young men, old men and boys, 
who work for these prizes, you have the best talking points to offer this year on your 
popular magazine which have ever before been possible —namely: 


A BIGGER MAGAZNE 
A BETTER MAGAZINE 
A BRIGHTER MAGAZINE 


We are going to offer you on this page three bargains only—but they are BAR- 
GAINS. They are a Boat, a Shotgun and a Rifle. Surely every young or old sports- 
man, or -expect-to-be sportsmen, can use at least one of these articles. We list them 
as follows—the winner paying express or freight: 


PRIZE NO. l--FOR 25 CASH SUBSCRIPTIONS 


One Acme No, 2 Folding Canvas Boat, made by the Acme Folding Boat Company, 
Miamisburg, O.; list, $40; length, 12 feet; beam, 45 inches; depth at stems, 22 inches; 
capacity, about 800 pounds; suitable for two or three persons; weight, about 48 pounds. 
It is supplied with seats, one pair spruce copper-tipped oars with rowlocks, can of 
waterproofing and spare canvas for repairs. 


PRIZE NO. 2--FOR 20 CASH SUBSCRIPTIONS 


One No. 1 Special, Ithaca Hammerless Shotgun, listing at $37.50. This gun is made 
by the Ithace Gun Company ofIthaca N. Y., and can not be beaten for a_ low-priced 
shotgun. The barrels on this gun are of imported nitro steel. It has black walnut 
stock and fore-end nicely hand checkered, full pistol grip with hard rubber cap, and 
neat scroll on each side of frame; 10, 12 and 16-gauge. 


PRIZE NO. 3--FOR 10 CASH SUBSCRIPTIONS 


One No. 44% Stevens Ideal Rifle, listing at $12. Half octagon barre] (length for 
rim-fire, 24 inches; for center-fire, 26 inches); single trigger, oiled walnut stock, regu- 4 
lar rifle butt plate, Rocky mountain front and sporting rear rifle sights; weight, 24-inch . 
barrel, 7 pounds; 26-inch barrel, 74% pounds. Ammunition: .22 Long Rifle, R. F.,; .25 ' 
Stevens R. F.; .25-20 Stevens C. F.; 32 Long R. F.; .32-20 C. F.; .32-40 C. F.; .38-40 
C. F.; .88-55 C. F.; .44-40 C. F. Made to order for other cartridges at $2.00 extra. 









































Address Subscription Department. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 
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BP WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


THE IMPROVED 


REFUSE ALL 
SUBSTITUTES AND 
INSIST ON HAVING 

THE GENUINE 


stamped on every “ 
loop — 
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CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
LIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 2c 
- - . 
2 Mailed on receipt of price. 
<<, 


oe GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 


Seats merseoet ALWAYS EASY 











INFALLIBLE DISTEMPER CURE. 


Mr. W. B. Perkins, Jr., of Lead, So. Dak., 
manufacturer of the above valuable remedy 
for dogs, has received hundreds of valuable 
letters from men who have used his cure, all 
recommending it in the highest terms. 
Among these letters is one which we take 
pleasure in publishing, as follows: 

“The medicine came to hand as per my 
order. I used it according to directions and 
because I am thankful for the good it did, I 
want to tell you what I think of it. I have 
lost with distemper three fine dogs within 
the last two years, and had decided that if 
the last dog I bought died, I would never 
get another. I have owned dogs all my life, 
and consider life incomplete without one or 
more. Last March I bought a thoroughbred 
Boston Terrier, eight weeks old, and he was 
all right until the 16th of this month, when 
he developed distemper, and he had it bad. 
I saw your advertisement in Outdoor Life 
and as I had tried veterinaries, and - and 
——, also ——— remedies, thought I would try 
yours. I gave ‘Dan’ one capsule per day for 
five days, and from the first one he improved 
very rapidly. He had nothing but your rem- 
edy, and there is not a finer nor more healthy 
pup living. To show you what faith I have 
in ‘Infallible’ Distemper Cure, I bought two 
pointer puppies to-day, as I believe I am safe 
now so far as distemper is concerned. 

“I wish every dog owner knew of your 
remedy, and I trust you will keep on adver- 
tising it, for the sake of the thousands of 
good dogs that suffer fr: distemper, who 
even though they recover from distemper are 
almost- sure to have St. Vit dance or cho- 
rea, afterward, whici Ss impossible to cure 
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and renders the poor fellows miserable and 
worthless. Three cheers for ‘Infallible’ Dis- 
temper Cure. Prof. C. W. BUNCE.” 


“Ft. Wayne, Ind.” 





THE FRENCHMAN IS CHALLENGED. 


Mr. J. W. Akard, the well-known rifle 
and shotgun expert of Fair Play, Mo., is now 
in the East. Naturally out of curiosity one 
of the first places of interest for him to 
visit was the rifle demonstration given in 
one of the theaters there by Col. Gaston Bor- 
deverry, the Frenchman who claims to be 
the world’s champion. Mr. Akard was so 
greatly disappointed with the completeness 
of this act that he immediately decided to 
challenge him to a $1,000 match, to be shot 
for under certain conditions at a certain 
specified place. With this point in view, 
Mr. Akard has given out the following to 
the sporting press: 

“I recently witnessed the so-called won- 
derful feats of Col. Gaston Bordeverry, the 
Frenchman now shooting in the Bast. In 
my opinion his tricks are not so remarkable 
as he claims, and as I consider that Amer- 
ican marksmen occupy the first place, and 
think that there are several shooters in 
America who can equal and surpass him in 
every style of shooting, I will make Col. 
Bordeverry the following proposition: I will 
make a match of $1,000 to shoot at 500 
wooden balls two inches in diameter, tossed 
in the air; fifty pairs of doubles, same size 
as above; 100 marbles half-inch in diameter; 
also at a stationary target, any size bullseye, 
ten to fifty yards range, with a .22 rifle. 

“If these conditions are not acceptable, I 
will shoot him an all around match with 
rifle, shotgun and pistol. These matches 
must be shot out of doors where there is no 
chance for trickery. They can be shot in 
the vicinity of New York any morning so 
they will not interfere with his engage- 
ments. Colonel Bordeverry may select two 
men as judges, and I will do the same. 
These four can choose a fifth man as referee, 
whose decision will be final. Judges and 
referee shall be chosen from the well-known 
rifle shots from New York and vicinity.” 





CASSELL’S TO RE-BUILD. 


The many sportsmen and fishermen who 
have during the past years stopped at the 
popular resort in Platte Canon, Colo., known 
as Cassell’s, but 60 miles from Denver, 
would be surprised on going through there 
now to find the old familiar hotel and out- 
buildings in ashes. Such they are, however, 
for during the past month they were all 
burned to the ground. We have received a 
letter from Mr. Cassell, however, stating that 
a new building will undoubtedly replace the 
old one, and that everything will be in read- 
iness to receive guests for the spring and 
summer months. 

This will be pleasing news, as there is no 
place along the Platte River where trout 
fishing is better than at Cassell’s. 





That Duxbak coats are just the clothing 
for. sportsmen, is testified to by Albert Hayes 
of Salem, Ohio, who writes as follows: “Three 
of our party wore Duxbak coats on a 300- 
mile canoe and camping trip through some 
of the wildest country in Canada. We used 
them for every purpose a coat can be used 
for. and they are all right. Turn water like 
a duck’s back and are good for a comeing 
trip of any kind.” The makers of Duxba 
Sportsman's Clothing—Bird, Jones & Ken- 
yon, Utica, N. Y., will send a booklet on 
sportsman’s clothing to any address on re- 
quest. 
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Uncle Sam says it’s 
all right 


Uncle Sam, in the person of ten of his government officials, is always in charge of every 
department of our distillery. During the entire process of distillation, after the whiskey 
is stored in barrels in our warehouses, during the seven years it remains there, from the 
very grain we buy to the whiskey you get, Uncle Sam is constantly on the watch, We dare 
not take a gallon of our own whiskey from our own warehouse unless he says it’s all right. 
And when he does say so, that whiskey goes direct to you, with all its original strength, rich- 
ness and flavor, carrying a UNITED STATES REGISTERED DISTILLER’S GUARAN- 
TEE of PURITY and AGE, and saving the dealers’ enormous profits. That’s why 
HAYNER WHISKEY is the best for medicinal purposes. That’s why it is preferred for 
other uses. That’s why we have over a quarter of a million satisfied customers, That’s 
why YOU should try it. Your money back if you're not satisfied. 


Direct from our distillery to YOU 


Saves Dealers’ Profits! Prevents Adulteration! 


HAYNER WHISKEY 


PURE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE 


4 QUART $4).20 EXPRESS 




















UARTS PREPAID 


We will send you FOUR FULL QUART BOTTLES of HAYNER’S SEVEN- 
YEAR-OLD RYE for $3.20, and we will pay the express charges. Try it and 
if you don’t find it all right and as good as you ever used or can buy from 
anybody else at any price, send it back at our expense, and your 83.20 will be 
returned to you by next mail. Just think that offer over. How could it be 
fairer? If you are not perfectly satisfied, you are notoutacent. Better let 
us send you a trial order. If you don’t want four quarts yourself, get a 

ery to join you. We ship in a plain sealed case, no marks to show what’s 


e, 
Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev,, N. Mex., Ore., Utan, Wash. 
r Wyo. must be on the basis of 4 by for 84.00 by Express 
Prepaid or 20 Quarts for $16. by Freight Prepaid. 


Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 
THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. DAYTON, OHIO ST. PAUL, MINN. 
35 DISTILLERY, Troy, O. ESTABLISHED 1866 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 


On account of the very high express rates from St. Louis, Mo., or St. Paul, Minn., to 
points in Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, A 
Utah, Washington, or Wyoming, we are compelled to ask a slight advance of 20c per 

quart on express shipments to these states, or $4 per galion instead of $3.20. If, how- 

ever, you can use.20 quarts, or can get some of your friends to join you, we will ship by 
freight prepaid and the price will be $16 for 20 quarts, or 80c per quart. You save $4 by 
ordering 20 quarts. 
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NOTES. 


Every business man, and especially those 
interested in any kind of mail order adver- 
tising, should read the December number of 
Judicious Advertising, Chicago. This was a 
mail order special and contains articles by 
authorities well known in the advertising 
field, giving much practical information con- 
cerning mail order methods. This is a hand- 
somely printed publication and its illustra- 
tions and comments are practical object les- 
sons to every man interested in the growth 
of his own business. 


In our last issue we made a mention of a 
new book issued by the E. I. DuPont Co. of 
Wilmington, Del., stating that it was a book 
for the beginner and that it would also be 
found a great aid to riflemen in acquiring 
the finer science of this great sport. We are 
in receipt of a letter from the company stat- 
ing that it was meant more as a text book 
for schools and colleges, and therefore as 
such a book we wish to call the attention of 
those interested. Any one sending the neces- 


sary postage, 10 cents, to the DuPont Co., will} 
be supplied with a copy gratis. 


It must be a matter of great pride to the 
owners of the Marble Safety.Axe Co., of Glad- 
stone, Mich., that they have succeeded so 
well in the manufacture of articles designed 
for sportsmen’s use. There is small wonder 
that they have succeeded, however, as they 
are a company of hard workers. Mr. Mar- 
ble, the inventor of nearly every article they 
make, spent the greater part of twenty-five 
years in the woods and on the waters of the 
northwestern states. Every man in their 
plant is a sportsman. These men have taken 
up this line of business because they love the 
work. They put the best that is in them 
into each individual hunting knife, each indi- 
vidual axe, rifie sight or other of the many 
useful implements turned out by this com- 
pany. They have men in their sales and cor- 
respondence departments whose entire duties 
are to carefully study the needs and fancies 
of the sportsman or nature lover, and to cor- 
rectly supply these needs. They seem to take 
particular delight in meeting the require- 
ments of men who want things just right 
“cranks.” 








LAFLIN & RAND BRANDS 


in 1905, 
High Amateur Average 


for the entire season of 
1905 was won by Mr. J. 
W. Ackard, Fairplay, 
Mo., who used '* 


“NEW SCHULTZE” 


and broke 94 per cent of all 
targets shot at in tournaments. 


Laflin & Rand Brands-- 


“INFALLIBLE” 

“NEW E. C.” (Improved) 

and “NEW SCHULTZ” 
also won THREE out of the 
FIRST FOUR HIGH AVER- 
AGES for the season of 1905. 








Mount Your 
Own Trophies! 


-: SPORTSMEN :- 
Learn to 


MOUNT BIRDS, ANI- 
MALS, HEADS, FISHES 
TAN SKINS, MAKE 
RUGS, etc., etc., etc. 
We can teach you with 
complete success BY MAIL 
Save the fine specimeng 
you secure while on = 
hunting trip, DECORATE YOUR HOME and DEN 
True sportsmen always desire to save their best 
trophies. Here is an opportunity to learn to do 
“your own taxidermy work RIGHT, enabli you to 
make a splendid collection at small cost. You will 
enjoy this fascinating work. 
Thousands of Sportsmen are Our Students, 
“ é reat success of taxidermy.”—Albert Terrill, Nom 
—— . lave earned $675 this season with my taxidermy 
work, using spare time only’'’—H. C. Hammond, Syracuse, N., ¥. 
BIG PROFITS by selling mounted specimens, or working for 
others. The shooting season is now open. You will secure 
many fine specimens MOUNT THEM FOR YOURSELF 
y “ach you STANDARD meth- 
js ra Gu AKANTEE SUC- 
CESS Our school is strictly 
reliable, being endorsed by a l 
leading magazines, including 
Outdoor Life. Let us explain 
our school fully. Send today 
for our pew catalog and @ 
copy of The TAXIDER- 
MY MAG AZINE BOTH 
FREE. These books will 
interest you if you are a 
SPORTSMAN. Sit down 
and write for them now 
The Northwestern 
School of Taxider. | 
my, 64D St, 
YoMAHA, NEBR 
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In’ KEELEY CURE 


COR. 18TH AND CURTIS STS., DENVER, COLO. 


Phone Main-737. 














